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Began  Reading  THE  LINK  at  Basic  Training 

Please  enter  my  name  on  THE  LINK  magazine's  mailing  list  beginning  with 
the  March  issue  and  bill  me  for  one  year's  subscription  price. 

I  began  reading  THE  LINK  last  September  while  taking  basic  training  at 
Fort  Jackson,   South  Carolina. 

— John  O.  L.  Jammes,  5324  Carder  Street,  Jacksonville  5,  Florida 

Christ  Cures  Our  Worries 

Have  just  read  "10  Facts  About  Worry"  in  the  March  LINK.  It  is  very 
good  and  I  agree  with  almost  everything  in  it.  What  I  don't  especially  agree  on 
is  "Psychiatry  can  cure  a  chronic  worrier."  Jesus  Christ  can  cure  worries  or 
anything  we  have  wrong  with  us,  if  we  let  him. 

I  would  like  ten  copies  of  THE  LINK  sent  to  my  parents. 

--Mrs.  Jo  Ann  Baker,  c/o  Chaplain's  Office,  7206th  Support  Group,  APO 
223,  New  York,  N.Y. 

New  Reader 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the  February  issue  of  THE  LINK.  I  would  like 
to  compliment  you  on  such  a  fine  magazine.  It  was  the  first  issue  for  me  and  I 
enjoyed  it  to  the  fullest.  Eagerly  I'm  awaiting  the  March  issue  which  I  soon 
will  enjoy  I'm  sure.  Please  send  me  the  booklet  "Sex,  Love,  Marriage  and  the 
Home."   Enclosed  find   20   cents.    Keep   up   the   good   work. 

— S.  L.  Ellars,  A/lc,  7544  APRON,  Box  48,  APO  83,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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Jfaiu  to.  fyndeMtand 
fyoA&Uftt  Policy 


By   Dean   Rusk 


We  look  forward  to 

a  partnership  with  an  increasingly  unified  Europe 
closer  association  with  our  Pacific  friends 
helping  the  Southern  Hemisphere  nations  develop 


WE  seek  to  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  association  among 
the  more  industrialized  free  nations, 
which  mainly  lie  in  the  northern  half 
of  the  world. 

In  Europe  we  see  emerging, 
through  an  exciting  constitutional 
process — recalling  often  the  Amer- 
ican debates  of  the  1780's — a  new 
great  power.  Carrying  forward  the 
momentum  of  the  Marshall  Plan, 
Europe  in  the  1950's  achieved  a 
pace  of  progress  unexampled  in  its 
long  history,  a  pace  which  even 
Europe's  most  optimistic  friends 
never  predicted  in  the  dark  after- 
math of  the  Second  World  War.  But 
from  that  war,  and  from  the  diffi- 
cult history  of  this  century,  Euro- 
peans of  many  nations  drew  the  con- 
clusion   that   their    continent    could 


again  be  great  only  if  it  moved 
toward  unity. 

Americans  can  take  satisfaction 
from  the  fact  that  we,  in  the  im- 
mediate postwar  years,  urged  this 
course  upon  our  European  friends. 
Now,  as  that  unity  begins  to  be- 
come a  reality,  we  must  all  adjust  our 
affairs  to  this  massive  fact  of  history. 

We  aim  to  develop  a  new  partner- 
ship with  Europe  in  all  the  dimen- 
sions that  responsibility  as  a  great 
power  in  the  1960's  requires:  in 
military  affairs;  in  sustained  assist- 
ance to  the  underdeveloped  areas; 
in  trade;  in  managing  together  the 
monetary  problems  upon  which  the 
stability  of  our  economy  rests;  and 
in  the  major  issues  of  international 
politics. 

We  must  negotiate  with  Europe  in 


ways  which  do  not  merely  protect 
American  economic  interests  but 
which  also  reduce  tariff  barriers  and 
trade  discrimination  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  free  world.  The  move- 
ment toward  unity  in  Europe  must 
be  accompanied  by  trading  adjust- 
ments which  will  unite,  and  not 
split,  the  free  world. 

It  is  not  our  intent  to  join  the 
European  Common  Market.  We  can- 
not hope  to  enter  into  as  intimate  ar- 
rangements with  these  countries  as 
they  will  form  among  one  another. 
Our  interests  and  responsibilities  run 
not  merely  to  Europe  but  also  to 
Latin  America  and  to  the  whole 
community  of  free  nations.  We  look 
to  a  partnership  between  the  United 
States  and  an  increasingly  unified 
Europe.  The  organs  of  Atlantic  co- 
operation which  are  at  hand — in 
NATO  (North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization) and  the  OECD  (Or- 
ganization for  European  Common 
Defense) — are  the  active  instru- 
ments of  that  partnership.  We  are 
working  to  strengthen  those  instru- 
ments, even  as  we  encourage  and 
assist  the  progress  of  European  in- 
tegration. 

We  are  a  Pacific  as  well  as  an  At- 
lantic power.  As  part  of  our  effort 
to  tighten  the  bonds  among  the  de- 
veloped nations  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  we  have  begun  a  new 
era  of  closer  association  with  our 
friends  in  the  Pacific. 

Like  Western  Europe,  Japan  ex- 
perienced in  the  1950's  an  economic 
miracle  of  revival  and  growth.  Like 
Europe,  Japan  is  day  by  day  enter- 
ing on  the  world  scene  as  an  im- 
portant and  responsible  power,  pre- 
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pared  to  play  its  part  in  the  free 
world's  common  enterprises  of  con- 
struction  and  mutual  interest. 

Working  with  the 
Developing  Nations 

The  second  component  of  our  pol- 
icy is  to  work  in  long-term  associa- 
tion with  the  developing  nations  of 
Latin  America,  Africa,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Asia.  There — notably  in 
the  southern  half  of  the  globe— we 
see  a  great  revolutionary  process. 
These  nations  are  determined  to 
modernize  their  economic,  social, 
and  political  life — in  their  own  way, 
in  their  own  time,  in  harmony  with 
their  own  history  and  aspirations. 
Throughout  this  generation  and  be- 
yond they  will  be  undergoing  funda- 
mental changes.  Where  colonialism 
still  exists,  it  will  pass  from  the 
scene.  Where  political  and  social 
power — and  land — is  still  held  by 
a  few,  it  will  give  way  to  the  assump- 
tion of  power — and  of  the  owner- 
ship of  land — by  the  many.  In  the 
cities  new  generations  of  men  and 
women  will  be  coming  forward,  as- 
serting new  ambitions  for  themselves 
and  for  their  nations,  demanding  and 
achieving  the  right  to  assume  politi- 
cal responsibility. 

We  cannot  expect  this  process  of 
modernization  to  take  place  smooth- 
ly in  all  nations  and  at  all  times. 
There  have  been  and  will  be  up- 
heavals; but  behind  them  are  power- 
ful, constructive  forces:  the  deter- 
mination of  citizens  that  their  lives 
and  the  lives  of  their  children  shall 
be  enriched  and  that  their  nations 
shall  have  a  place  of  dignity  on  the 
world  scene. 


We  intend  that  the  United  States 
shall  work  in  constructive  partner- 
ship with  those  who  would  modern- 
ize their  societies  on  the  basis  of 
national  independence.  And  we  in- 
tend to  help  those  who  would  frus- 
trate the  communist  attempt  to  ex- 
ploit this  revolutionary  process,  to 
impose  a  totalitarian  straitjacket  on 
their  way  of  life  and  their  institu- 
tions, and  to  deny  their  citizens  the 
right  of  choice  in  shaping  their  fu- 
ture. 

This  is  the  objective  of  our  pro- 
grams of  foreign  aid  and  the  Peace 
Corps.  This  is  the  objective  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  This  is  the 
basis  for  our  policy  in  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States. 

The  task  ahead  will  take  time. 
Communists  are  determined  to  ex- 
ploit the  inevitable  disruptions  that 
occur  as  underdeveloped  nations 
modernize.  But  we  look  to  the  de- 
veloping half  of  the  free  world  with 
sober  confidence.  These  nations  wish 
to  strengthen  their  independence, 
not  to  surrender  it.  In  this  funda- 
mental objective  Americans  are  at 
one  with  them.  And  this  fact  from 
day  to  day  is  becoming  increasingly 
clear. 

We  and  our  children  can  live  our 
kind  of  life  in  a  world  of  many 
self-respecting,  independent  nations. 
This  the  Communists  cannot  say  and 
cannot  believe  as  long  as  they  be- 
lieve their  own  dogma.  Here  is  an 
abiding  strength  in  our  position  and 
a  basic  weakness   in   theirs. 

The  underdeveloped  nations  of 
the  free  world  are  full  of  vitality. 
Some  are  forging  steadily  ahead  with 
well-shaped    national    development 


programs.  Others,  we  are  confident, 
will  be  organizing  such  programs 
over  the  next  few  years.  But  almost 
everywhere  one  can  see  energy  and 
determination  and  new  generations 
coming  forward. 

The  process  of  modernization  in 
these  southern  regions  will  be  with  us 
for  many  years.  There  will  be  disap- 
pointments, frustrations,  and  set- 
backs. But  if  we  play  our  part  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
principles  of  national  independence 
and  of  human  freedom  will  triumph; 
for  in  the  end  they  represent  the 
efficient  way  technically  as  well  as 
the  right  way  morally. 

Free   World   Partnership 

The  third  element  in  our  policy 
requires  that  not  merely  ourselves 
but  all  our  partners  in  the  North 
build  a  new  expanded  partnership 
with  the  developing  nations.  We  are 
already  beginning  to  create  the 
framework  for  such  a  free-world 
partnership  among  equals,  aided  by 
the  imaginative  transformation  from 
colonialism  to  independence  within 
the  British  Commonwealth  and  the 
French  Community. 

Over  past  years  this  partnership 
has  taken  the  practical  form  of  eco- 
nomic assistance,  concerted  among 
several  governments,  to  India,  Pakis- 
tan, Tanganyika,  Nigeria,  Brazil,  and 
Bolivia.  We  hope  this  international 
pattern  of  aid  will  be  extended  by 
common  efforts  through  the  OECD, 
the  World  Bank,  the  Colombo  Plan, 
and  other  instruments  of  internation- 
al collaboration. 

We  are  working  together  on  equal- 
ly important  problems  of  trade.  We 


will  continue  to  do  so  with  increas- 
ing vigor. 

But  we  look  to  more  than  a  tech- 
nical and  economic  partnership.  In 
the  Congo  and  in  other  enterprises 
of  the  United  Nations,  representa- 
tives from  the  developed  and  under- 
developed nations  are  working  side 
by  side  to  bring  about  political  solu- 
tions in  the  common  interest. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  de- 
veloped nations  are  coming  together, 
day  by  day,  in  a  wide  range  of  other 
human  activities:  in  scientific,  cul- 
tural, medical,  and  civic  affairs.  The 
ties  between  them  as  fellow  citizens 
of  a  common  planet  in  an  exciting 
century  are  becoming  stronger.  They 
form  an  essential  basis  for  progress 
toward  the  community  of  free  na- 
tions. 

It  is  also  plain  that  there  are  dif- 
ferences of  view  between  developed 
and  less  developed  countries  within 
the  free  world,  notably  those  aris- 
ing from  old  colonial  experience. 
These  differences  have  been  disrup- 
tive at  times,  but  they  should  not  be 
exaggerated.  We  shall  find,  as  time 
goes  on,  a  widened  area  of  communi- 
ty between  the  more  industrialized 
and  the  less  industrialized  peoples 
— a  community  based  on  a  common 
desire  for  peace,  a  common  dedica- 
tion to  the  principles  of  independ- 
ence and  free  choice,  a  common 
commitment  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

Demonstrating  the  Values 
of  Free  Choice 

A  fourth  element  in  our  policy  is 
gradually  to  draw  all  men  into  the 
community  of  independent  nations. 
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Communism  as  a  creed  and  a  sys- 
tem of  international  power  is  dedi- 
cated in  deadly  earnest  to  the  de- 
struction of  national  independence 
and  human  freedom  as  we  under- 
stand it.  This  is  a  hard  fact,  and  we 
must  face  this  fact  by  mounting  and 
maintaining  forces  that  frustrate  the 
Communist  impulse  to  expand,  over 
the  whole  spectrum  of  aggression — 
from  guerrilla  infiltration  to  nuclear 
war. 

Equally  we  must  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  communism  as  a  competing 
method  for  organizing  societies  by 
demonstrating,  and  helping  others 
to  demonstrate,  that  human  and  na- 
tional aspirations  can  better  be  met 
under  the  banners  of  free  choice  and 
interdependence.  ■  ■ 


"Nothing  to  worry  about;  just  an  oc- 
casional aftereffect  of  some  of  the  new 
miracle  drugs." 


"you  Can 
Qet  Zherefrom  Here!" 


By  Roy  M.  Terry 


BISHOP  Gerald  Kennedy  tells  of 
an  entry  in  the  minutes  of  an 
annual  conference  of  Methodist  min- 
isters in  the  year  1791  which  reads: 

QUESTION:  Who  have  died  this 
year? 

ANSWER:  Wyatt  Andrews,  who 
died  full  of  faith  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  As  long 
as  he  could  ride  he 
traveled,  and  while  he 
had  breath  he  praised 
God. 

Perhaps  no  finer  epitaph  could  be 
written  for  a  man  than  this.  Let  a 
man  travel  as  long  as  he  could  ride 
through  rugged  frontier  trails,  Indian 
uprisings,  preaching  the  gospel  amid 
brawling,  rough  wilderness  life.  Even 
more  significant,  when  everything  in 
the  picture  seemed  in  league  to  op- 
pose any  meaningful  Christian  wit- 
ness, as  long  as  he  had  breath  he 
praised  God. 

No  more  striking  picture  could 
be  drawn  of  a  man's  willingness  to 
accept  fully  the  call  of  Christ  who 
challenged  to  devoted  discipleship 
with  the  words,  "You  shall  be  my 


witnesses  in  Jerusalem  and  in  all 
Judea  and  Samaria  and  to  the  end  of 
the   earth"    (Acts   1:8). 

Our  Frontiers  Today 

Though  the  current  scene  is  far 
different  from  the  world  of  Wyatt 
Andrews,  the  word  "frontier"  con- 
tinually enters  our  modern  vocabu- 
lary; it  is  still  fraught  with  meaning. 
The  dictionary  defines  the  word  as 
"the  front  side;  the  forepart  of 
country  which  borders  on  another." 

Marvell  noted  that  "His  Navies 
do  carry  a  movable  frontier  to  all 
the  habitable  world." 

Every  day  of  our  lives  we  man  a 
Christian  frontier  wherever  our 
travels  may  direct  us.  We  carry  a 
movable  frontier  of  Christian  faith 
and  experience. 

God  does  not  countenance  a 
ground  rule  that  would  restrict  the 
boundaries  of  faith  and  practice  to 
those  places  and  those  conditions 
where  we  shall  find  the  most  favor- 
able surroundings  for  our  witness. 

Ogden  Nash  has  issued  a  volume 
of  poems  which  he  has  entitled  You 
Cant   Get   There   from   Here.   The 


Chaplain  Terry  is  staff  chaplain  far  the  Fifth  Air  Force,  APO  925, 
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title  is  somewhat  puzzling  but  equal- 
ly puzzling  is  the  statement  that  one 
cannot  be  a  Christian  in  the  military 
service.  How  real  indeed  is  a  man's 
Christian  experience  if  he  cannot 
witness  within  the  military  frame- 
work? Through  the  centuries  the 
Christian  has  demonstrated  his  abil- 
ity to  witness  amid  the  most  dis- 
couraging, difficult,  and  appalling 
conditions  in  the  world  about  him. 

Dr.  Elton  Trueblood  in  his  book 
The  Company  of  the  Committed 
points  out  that  Christianity  applies 
to  all  of  life.  He  says,  "It  is  a  gross 
error  to  suppose  that  the  Christian 
cause  goes  forward  solely  or  chiefly 
on  weekends."  To  carry  his  thought 
further,  it  is  error  to  suppose  that 
the  Christian  cause  goes  forward 
solely  in  selected  places  and  under 
only  highly  satisfactory  conditions. 

"Saints  in  Caesar's  Household" 

God  has  not  intended  that  the 
Christian  be  a  "hot  house"  flower, 
growing  only  in  an  atmosphere  most 
favorable,  but  rather  has  demon- 
strated that  Christian  faith  has  grown 
strong  more  often  in  times  of  ad- 
versity, opposition,  and  hardship. 
Paul  pays  tribute  to  those  early 
Christians  who  witnessed  right  in 
the  household  of  the  Emperor.  He 
sends  greetings  to  the  Philippians 
from  "the  saints  ...  of  Caesar's 
household"  (Phil.  4:22).  Perhaps  no 
more  trying  conditions  for  a  Chris- 
tian to  practice  his  faith  were  found 
anywhere  than  those  found  amidst 
the  life  of  the  Caesars.  Those  who 
know  military  life  are  well  aware  of 
the  many  avenues  of  Christian  wit- 
ness being  opened  daily  by  chap- 


lains and  chapel  programs.  And 
there  are  countless  numbers  of  dedi- 
cated Christian  men  and  women  who 
are  daily  walking  down  these  ave- 
nues. 

Of  course,  I  am  sure  that  many 
a  man  who  reads  this  article  will 
feel  that  the  moral  standards  of  those 
with  whom  he  has  been  cast  are  not 
the  highest,  not  those  he  would 
espouse.  Perhaps  he  feels  that  the 
principles  he  discovers  in  the  world 
as  he  travels  fall  far  short  of  the 
kingdom  he  hopes  will  some  day 
become  a  reality.  Moreover,  he  sees 
that  the  landmarks  of  spiritual  and 
moral  guidance  that  were  evident  at 
home  are  not  as  readily  discernible. 
So  he  concludes  that  a  man  cannot 
be  a  Christian  under  these  circum- 
stances. He  may  decide  to  shelve 
this  matter  of  belief  and  practice  till 
sometime  when  things  look  better. 

In  answer,  we  say  most  em- 
phatically you  need  not,  dare  not, 
lapse  into  such  a  destructive  and  ex- 
ceedingly unchristian  frame  of  mind. 
J.  B.  Phillips  asks  the  question,  "Is 
God  at  Home?"  Such  cynicism  as 
we've  pointed  out  would  imply  that 
our  God  is  not  an  ever-present  com- 
panion and  help  in  time  of  need  but 
an  idol  upon  some  family  shelf. 

There  is  no  environment  that  will 
not  be  the  better  for  the  Christian's 
word  and  witness,  humble  and  halt- 
ing though  they  may  be. 

The   Power   to   Witness 
Comes  from  God 

We  may  not  be  the  strong,  ef- 
fective communicators  of  the  gospel 
that  we  would  like  to  be,  but  when- 
ever and  wherever  the  witness,  be  it 
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in  barracks,  bowling  alley,  flight  line, 
or  on  playing  field,  be  assured  God 
is  speaking  through  you.  There  are 
many  who  will  decry  the  state  of  our 
world,  will  consider  talk  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ,  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  the  golden  rule  as  nothing 
more  than  a  waste  of  breath.  It  is 
this  cynicism  that  leads  men  to 
thought  and  deed  that  fall  far  be- 
low Christian  standards.  As  the  proc- 
ess is  repeated  over  and  over,  we 
ourselves  begin  to  look  at  the  stand- 
ards of  Jesus  and  then  at  our  own 
surroundings  and  feel  that  they  are 
beyond  our  power  to  keep  them.  We 
forget  that  we  are  not  asked  to  keep 
them  by  our  own  strength  alone. 
James  Hilton  wrote  a  novel  with  a 
very  helpful  and  meaningful  title: 
We  Are  Not  Alone.  That's  true.  That 
is  what  the  New  Testament  keeps 
saying  to  us.  We  are  not  left  to  our- 
selves, wherever  we  may  be.  None 
of  us  is  obliged  to  rely  only  on  his 
own  resources.  God  is  always  at  hand 
to  enable  the  person  who  will  turn 
to  him  to  do  things  which  are  im- 
possible to  mere  human  nature. 

"Ye  shall  receive  power/'  is  as 
much  a  fundamental  part  of  Jesus' 
message  as  the  watchword,  "Seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  God."  Often  we 
look  at  Jesus'  life  and  yearn  for  a 
way  of  life  which  will  provide  an- 
swers to  our  personal  relationships, 
but  we  overlook  too  many  times  the 
fact  that  if  our  wish  is  to  become 
a  reality  we  must  learn  to  rely  on 
the  grace  and  power  of  God.  Actual- 
ly, Jesus  lived  by  that  grace  and 
power.  He  drew  on  his  divine 
resources  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour, 
through  the  exhilaration  of  preaching 


the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  indig- 
nation of  the  cleansing  of  the 
Temple,  and  the  agony  of  Gethsem- 
ane.  If  we  draw  on  God's  resources; 
if  we  make  him  the  center  of  our 
lives,  we  shall  find  that  one  can,  one 
must,  be  a  Christian  in  the  military 
if  he  is  to  be  true  to  his  Christ.  In 
his  helpful  hints  to  golfers,  Tommy 
Armour  says,  "Keep  your  head  steady 
as  the  club  addresses  the  ball."  He 
adds,  "When  your  head  stays  steady 
you  have  the  one  fixed  point  about 
which  everything  else  in  a  good 
swing  must  be  arranged." 

This  suggestion  makes  sense  in 
many  other  ways.  To  live  with  poise 
and  confidence  and  purpose  in  a 
myriad  of  unfamiliar  and  at  times 
unfavorable  surroundings,  our  minds 
and  hearts  need  to  be  keyed  to  God 
as  the  one  fixed  point  about  which 
life  pivots. 

We  ourselves  are  weak  and  be- 
come easily  discouraged.  Science  is 
changeable.  Nature  can  be  cruel. 
Friendships  may  wither.  Sin  can  be 
everywhere  disastrous  and  disrup- 
tive. With  God  as  our  fixed  point  we 
may  prevail  in  spite  of  surroundings 
and  witness  to  his  glory  in  the  world 
about  us  and  find  his  strength  and 
purpose  in  our  own  lives. 

Can  you  visualize  your  mission  as 
a  circuit  rider  on  the  frontier  of  faith 
today?  Can  it  be  said  of  you,  As  long 
as  he  could,  he  witnessed  for  God 
and  as  long  as  he  had  breath  he 
praised  him?  If  you  have  become  dis- 
heartened, if  you  are  confused,  re- 
member you  can  get  there  from  here 
— whatever  your  FPO,  APO,  or 
address  may  be! 
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Jle  Would  A-U/g&mcj,  Qa 


By  Marion   Austin   Parry 


MR.  GRIFFITH  is  an  old,  old 
man  now,  far  into  his  nineties, 
but  every  year,  come  spring,  he  calls 
to  mind  the  Blizzard  of  '88.  You  see, 
he  went  courting  in  it,  and,  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  courting  was  a 
greater  ordeal  than  the  blizzard. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1887  that 
young  Thomas  Griffith  set  himself 
the  winter's  task  of  wooing  Lottie 
Patterson,  a  city  girl. 
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Methodical  and  persevering  by  na- 
ture, Tom  left  his  father's  Mohawk 
Valley  farm  on  the  second  Friday  of 
each  month,  and  traveled  by  train 
to  New  York  City  to  spend  a  few 
days  wooing  the  fair  Miss  Lottie.  It 
was  his  custom  to  take  a  room  at  the 
Elton  Hotel,  just  off  Third  Avenue 
on  Eleventh  Street,  and  then  devote 
as  much  time  as  possible  on  Satur- 
day   and    Sunday    to    his    courting, 


Romance  during  the  blizzard  of  '88 


returning  to  the  farm  on  Monday 
morning. 

The  tall,  powerfully  built,  blond- 
bearded  young  suitor  thought  noth- 
ing of  the  walk  from  his  hotel  to  the 
Patterson  family  home  on  Thirty- 
seventh  Street.  It  was  after  he 
reached  their  high-stooped  narrow 
brownstone  house  that  his  difficulties 
would  begin.  Lottie  had  an  older 
brother,  a  younger  brother,  three 
sisters  of  assorted  sizes,  and  an  Aunt 
Bella,  not  counting  her  parents  and 
the  hired  girl.  How  could  a  man  do 
his  sparking  with  a  crowd  like  that 
around?  The  family  approved  his 
courtship,  it  is  true,  but  their 
presence  abashed  him  nonetheless, 
and  he  never  could  quite  reach  the 
point  of  proposing.  Month  after 
month  went  by  with  nothing  settled 
— not  even  in  February,  when  the 
huge  red,  heart-shaped  box  of  candy 
he  brought  with  him  practically 
said  it  for  him.  Indeed,  the  words, 
"Will  you  marry  me?"  had  been  on 
the  tip  of  his  tongue  throughout  his 
stay,  but  as  usual  he  never  got 
around  to  saying  them  aloud. 

In  Oneida  County  there  was  a 
smell  of  spring  in  the  air  when  Tom 
boarded  the  New  York  Central  on 
the  ninth  of  March.  Winter  was  over, 
it  seemed,  but  what  had  he  accom- 
plished? This  time,  he  vowed  to  him- 
self, it  would  be  different. 

For  once,  everything  cooperated 
to  make  it  easy  for  a  bashful  young 
man  to  declare  himself,  or  at  least  as 
easy  as  decorum  permitted.  All  day 
Saturday,  the  weather  was   balmy, 


the  family  was  obligingly  self- 
effacing,  and  the  young  lady's  man- 
ner was  encouraging,  but  still  Tom 
remained  tongue-tied  on  the  one  all- 
important  subject. 

HE  and  Lottie  spent  Saturday 
evening,  March  tenth,  sitting 
stiffly  on  the  plush-covered  rosewood 
chairs  of  the  front  parlor,  with  the 
beaded  portieres  giving  a  semblance 
of  privacy  from  her  family  in  the 
back  parlor.  He  made  conversation 
manfully  about  President  Cleveland's 
prospects  for  renomination,  and  the 
likelihood  that  Blaine  would  run 
again.  Lottie  agreed  implicitly  with 
all  his  views.  He  discussed  the  com- 
mercial possibilities  of  the  incandes- 
cent electric  lighting  everyone  was 
talking  about. 

"I'll  warrant  our  grandchildren 
won't  be  using  anything  else,"  he 
prophesied  sagaciously;  and  Lottie 
blushed,  although  she  knew  he 
meant  "our  generation's  grand- 
children." 

She,  too,  did  her  best  to  keep  the 
conversation  going.  Had  he  seen  the 
new  book  by  Mr.  Eugene  Field, 
Culture's  Garland?  And  what  did  he 
think  of  the  elegant  structure  going 
up  on  Thirty-first  Street?  People  were 
calling  it  an  apartment  building. 

"I  think  houses  are  nicer  than  flats, 
don't  you?"  she  said,  primly,  giving 
him  as  much  of  an  opening  as  she 
dared.  Her  young  man  solemnly 
nodded  and  stared  down  at  his 
clenched  hands.  He  yearned  for  his 
pipe   but   of   course   he   could   not 
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smoke  in  the  presence  of  a  lady. 
There  was  a  long  pause.  Tom  tried 
his  best  to  muster  up  his  courage. 
Lottie  was  smiling  at  him  warmly 
though  demurely,  but,  my  land,  how 
could  a  man  come  right  out  and  ask 
a  girl  for  the  honor  of  her  hand  in 
marriage? 

Yet,  botheration,  how  could  a  man 
spare  any  more  time  from  the  farm 
in  the  spring  to  go  gallivanting  off 
to  the  city?  The  matter  had  to  be 
settled  now,  no  two  ways  about  it. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  March 
eleventh,  Lottie  took  advantage  of 
the  mild  weather  to  wear  her  new 
straw  hat  to  church.  She  looked  so 
devastatingly  pretty  in  her  spring- 
time finery  that  Tom,  sitting  beside 
her,  had  a  hard  time  keeping  his 
mind  on  the  service. 

Then  the  weather  changed  abrupt- 
ly. Rain  began  to  fall,  steadily  in- 
creasing in  volume  until  by  evening 
it  was  coming  down  in  sheets,  ac- 
companied by  terrific  gusts  of  cold 
wind. 

When  Tom  said  good-by  to  Lottie 
in  the  vestibule  that  evening,  not 
expecting  to  see  her  again  until  the 
second  weekend  in  April,  at  the 
earliest,  there  was  a  wistful  look  on 
her  sweet  face  that  made  his  heart 
thump;  but  to  his  disgust,  instead  of 
speaking  the  words  he  wanted  to 
utter,  he  heard  himself  saying,  "Pity 
the  poor  sailor  on  a  night  like  this!" 
as  he  turned  up  his  collar  and  bent 
his  head  into  the  gale. 

"Take  care  of  yourself,  Tom,"  Lot- 
tie made  bold  to  call  after  her  shy 
young  suitor;  then  she  added  softly, 
fervently,  as  he  disappeared  into  the 
storm,  "May  the  Lord  bless  thee  and 


keep  thee!"  Minister's  words,  of 
course  they  were,  but  they  said  what 
she  wanted  to  say. 

ALL  the  way  back  to  his  hotel, 
Tom  was  scarcely  aware  of  the 
drenching  rain  and  freezing  blasts, 
so  great  was  his  self-condemnation 
for  his  backwardness.  "Of  all  the 
blamed  fools,"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self. "Another  visit  wasted!" 

This  would  never  do.  Then  and 
there,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  not  go  back  home  the  next 
day,  after  all.  Breaking  all  prece- 
dents, he  would  stay  in  the  city  until 
he  had  spoken,  if  it  took  him  a  week! 

During  the  night,  the  rain  changed 
to  snow,  which  fell  steadily  and 
heavily  hour  after  hour.  The  wind 
increased  in  violence,  and  the  snow 
piled  up  in  huge  drifts.  It  was 
weather  the  like  of  which  the  city 
had  never  experienced  before. 

By  morning,  it  was  obvious  to 
everyone  that  a  blizzard  of  giant 
proportions  was  in  progress.  The 
clerk  at  the  Elton  Hotel  bundled 
himself  up  and  ventured  out  with  a 
yardstick  to  measure  the  depth  of 
the  still-falling  snow.  He  soon  stag- 
gered back,  snow-covered  and 
winded  and  chilled  to  the  bone,  to 
insist  that  the  snow  measured  close 
to  thirty  inches  in  the  clearest  place 
he  could  find!  Drifts  twenty  feet 
deep  or  more  were  piling  up  every- 
where, he  told  the  anxious  guests. 
And  still  the  gale-driven  snowstorm 
raged  on. 

Only  one  new  guest  managed  to 
reach  the  Elton  Hotel  that  Monday 
morning.  He  brought  news  of  stalled 
trains  and  snowbound  tramcars,   of 
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wires  down  throughout  the  city,  and 
all  communication  severed. 

Tom  settled  himself  in  the  hotel 
lobby  to  spend  the  morning  reading 
last  week's  paper,  smoking  his  pipe, 
and  listening  to  the  fury  of  the 
storm.  In  his  quiet,  philosophical 
way,  he  told  himself  it  was  lucky  he 
had  decided  to  stay  over,  for  he 
could  not  have  started  home  on 
schedule  had  he  still  planned  to  do 
so.  Surely  by  afternoon  the  wind 
would  blow  itself  out  and  then  he 
would  make  his  way  over  to  Thirty- 
seventh  Street  and  finally,  once  and 
for  all,  plight  his  troth  with  Lottie. 

He  was  the  only  tranquil  person  in 
the  hotel  that  morning.  Everyone 
else  talked  excitedly  about  the 
weather.  They  had  never  seen  any- 
thing to  compare  with  it,  they  said, 
especially  in  spring.  The  combina- 
tion of  zero  temperature,  hurricane 
winds,  and  blanketing  snow  made  it 
no  ordinary  storm,  they  told  each 
other  grimly,  at  the  same  time  taking 
a  sort  of  personal  pride  in  its  excep- 
tional severity. 

Most  of  the  guests  were  commer- 
cial travelers,  now  stranded  and 
anxiously  wondering  about  condi- 
tions down  home.  The  railroads 
would  be  hard  hit,  they  all  agreed. 
By  gum,  the  loss  would  run  into 
millions. 

One  prosperous-looking  older  man 
paced  back  and  forth,  back  and 
forth,  across  the  lobby.  On  Saturday, 
he  had  seen  his  wife  and  daughters 
off  for  the  Grand  Tour.  What  would 
be  the  fate  of  their  trans-Atlantic 
liner?  The  violence  of  the  storm 
would  create  terrific  squalls  off  shore. 
Bad  as  it  was  here  in  the  city,  it 


would  be  ten  times  worse  out  at  sea. 
The  unhappy  man  kept  up  his  rest- 
less, futile  pacing. 

BY  noon,  it  was  plain  that  no 
letup  in  the  storm  was  in  sight; 
nevertheless,  Tom  calmly  held  to 
his  resolution  to  pay  another  call  on 
Lottie.  When  the  others  at  the  hotel 
discovered  his  intention,  they  tried 
their  best  to  discourage  him. 

"You'll  never  make  it,"  they  said. 
The  drifts  had  choked  the  streets, 
they  told  him.  He  would  stumble 
and  be  unable  to  recover  his  footing. 
Worst  of  all,  there  would  be  the 
deadly  hazard  of  the  fallen  wires. 

"I  wouldn't  go  out  in  that  storm 
for  a  million  dollars,"  one  man  said. 

"I  wouldn't  either,  just  for  a  mil- 
lion dollars,"  Tom  cheerfully  agreed. 

"Faint  heart  ne'er  won  fair  lady," 
the  proprietor  quoted,  and  all  the 
guests  cheered,  momentarily  forget- 
ting personal  anxieties  in  their  inter- 
est in  Tom's  project. 

Realizing  finally  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  dissuade  him  from  his 
purpose,  they  rallied  around  to  help 
him  get  ready  to  fight  the  giant  bliz- 
zard. Like  the  Israelites  of  old,  arm- 
ing the  youthful  David  for  his  com- 
bat with  Goliath,  the  Philistine  of 
Gath,  they  urged  all  manner  of  heavy 
coverings  upon  him;  but  Tom,  like 
the  young  David,  said  he  was  not 
used  to  such  things  and  did  not  wish 
to  be  encumbered  with  too  much; 
however,  in  addition  to  his  own 
warm  clothing,  he  gratefully  ac- 
cepted the  loan  of  six-buckle  arctics, 
fur  gauntlets,  and  a  prodigious  muf- 
fler. 

"Go,  and  the  Lord  be  with  thee," 
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said  the  older  man,  using  the  very 
words  that  Saul  used  to  David.  The 
crowd  in  the  hotel  lobby  nodded 
solemnly.  It  seemed  a  fitting  send-off. 

Tom  was  a  young  man  of  extra- 
ordinary strength;  furthermore,  he 
had  become  accustomed  to  heavy 
weather  during  the  long  winters  in 
the  Valley,  but  he  had  never  in  his 
life  faced  such  conditions  as  he  now 
encountered.  He  could  not  see 
through  the  driving  swirl  of  snow. 
The  wind  bellowed  about  him,  and 
he  floundered  through  drifts  higher 
than  his  head.  He  felt  as  if  he  were 
the  only  inhabitant  of  some  vast 
arctic  wasteland;  however,  with 
tremendous  effort,  he  managed  to 
fight  his  way  to  Third  Avenue,  and 
from  then  on,  he  was  at  least  sure 
of  his  route,  with  the  snow-burdened 
girders  of  the  Elevated  Railroad  to 
guide  him. 

When  he  turned  into  Thirty- 
seventh  Street,  the  going  became 
well-nigh  impossible.  Lampposts 
were  his  only  guides.  The  drifts  had 
long  since  obliterated  such  land- 
marks as  hitching  posts,  iron  fences, 
and  carriage  blocks. 

It  took  him  almost  half  an  hour 
just  to  cross  the  street  in  front  of 
Lottie's  home,  and  when  he  finally 
plunged  his  way  up  to  her  front 
door,  he  discovered  that  the  entire 
Patterson  family,  stormbound  at 
home,  had  crowded  into  the  narrow 
hallway  to  exclaim  over  his  hardi- 
hood. Lottie  had  not  expected  him, 
of  course,  and  was  not  quite  as  rich- 
ly adorned  as  usual,  but  to  Tom  she 
looked  «ven  prettier  than  she  had 
ever  looked  before. 

He  struggled  to   get  his   breath, 
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while  they  all  stared  at  his  wind- 
burned  cheeks  and  snow-encrusted 
beard.  Lottie's  heart  yearned  toward 
her  valiant  suitor;  their  eyes  met  and 
Tom  knew  that  if  he  could  just  get 
those  pesky  words  said,  the  answer 
would  be  "Yes."  He  looked  around 
him  desperately.  They  were  all  there 
— her  father  and  mother,  her  Aunt 
Bella,  her  two  brothers,  her  three 
sisters,  and  the  hired  girl.  He  would 
rather  face  a  blizzard  any  day;  never- 
theless, with  a  shrug  of  his  big 
shoulders,  he  bravely  reached  out 
and  grasped  Lottie's  warm  little 
hands.  He  knew  he  had  breath  for 
only  a  few  words.  He  must  make 
them  count. 

"Will  you  marry  me?"  he  wheezed. 

"Oh,  yes!"  said  Lottie,  blushing 
like  a  rose.  ■  ■ 
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World  Peace  Award  to  Brooks  Hays 

The  Honorable  Brooks  Hays,  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President,  re- 
ceived the  1963  World  Peace  Award 
from  the  American  Freedom  Asso- 
ciation. The  presentation  ceremonies 
were  held  on  July  27  at  Blue  Ridge 
Assembly,  Black  Mountain,   N.C. 

Major  Gordon  Cooper  a  Methodist 

Major  Leroy  Gordon  Cooper,  Jr., 
America's  newest  hero  astronaut,  is 
a  Methodist.  He  joined  St.  Paul's 
Methodist  Church,  Shawnee,  Okla., 
when  about  ten  years  of  age.  He  has 
been  active  in  post  chapel  programs 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Aldersgate 
Methodist  Church,  Hampton,  Va., 
while  stationed  at  Langley  Field,  Va. 


The  Beggar  Poet 


By  Richard  R.  Smith 


TREES 

I  hope  that  I  shall  never  see 
Myself  suspended  from  a  tree; 
But  just  in  case  I  ever  should 
I  hope  the  limb  is  rotten  wood. 

THE  GOOD  AND  THE  BAD 

I'm  not  really  as  bad  as  I  could  be, 
Or    as   bad    as    some    folks    thought    I 

would  be; 
But  what  makes  me  sad, 
Though  I'm  not  really  bad, 
I'm  not  nearly  as  good  as  I  should  be. 

CHURCH  CALL 

I  hear  the  bugle's  notes  that  say  to  me: 
"Come  and  let  us  worship  God  today." 
But  there  are  other  forces  pulling  me; 
"Why  make  the  effort,  stay  in  bed"  they 

say. 
If  I   should   stay,   someone  who  would 

have  gone, 
Might  just  decide   to  do  what  I  have 

done. 
Although  I  haven't  said  a  word  to  him, 
Still  my  example  is  a  harmful  one. 
But  if  I  go  someone  will  know  I  care; 
And  maybe  he  will  want  to  take  a  stand. 
Because  I  go  to  worship  God  today 
Someone,  somewhere  might  be  a  better 

man. 
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This  Business 
of  Knowing  Yourself 


By  Joe   Dana 


IN  the  well-known  play  Hamlet 
by  an  ancient  fellow  named 
Shakespeare,  there  is  a  scene  in 
which  Polonius  is  giving  out  with 
the  free  advice.  Among  the  things 
he  says  is  a  line  that  has  been  quoted 
a  million  times:  "To  thine  own  self 
be  true,  and  it  must  follow,  as  the 
night  the  day,  thou  canst  not  then 
be  false  to  any  man." 

Now  this  is  fine  advice  to  which 
most  of  us  would  say,  "Yes,  yes, 
good."  The  only  difficulty  is  that  we 
find  it  very  hard  to  carry  out  the 
business  of  being  true  to  ourselves. 
The  real  problem  is  just  the  one  that 
old  Socrates  put  his  finger  on  twenty- 
two  centuries  ago  when  he  said,  "The 
first  business  of  man  is  to  know  him- 
self." It  is  most  difficult  to  be  true 
to  a  self  we  don't  understand  and 
equally  so  to  understand  a  self  we 
don't  really  know. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  also  pointed  out 
the  necessity  of  knowing  the  truth 
about  things — including  ourselves. 
He  said,  "You  shall  know  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 
If  each  of  us  applied  this  directly  to 
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himself,  it  would  read,  "You  shall 
know  the  truth  about  yourself,  and 
that  truth  will  cut  the  bonds  of 
slavery  and  make  you  freer  than  you 
are. 

But  how  much  do  we  really  know 
about  ourselves?  After  all,  how  well 
acquainted  are  we  with  the  character 
called  "me"?  I  am  convinced  that  we 
know  a  lot  less  than  we  think  we  do. 
Also,  we  are  not  going  to  know 
much  about  our  real  characters  until 
they  are  tested,  and  we  learn  about 
ourselves  in  the  test.  In  a  series  of 
personal  incidents  let  me  show  you 
what  I  mean. 

Do  you  have  any  very  firm  idea 
about  how  courageous  or  cowardly 
you  are,  or  have  you  just  been  as- 
suming a  courage  or  timidity7  that 
has  never  been  tested?  How  would 
you  face  a  serious  trial  of  courage? 
Most  of  us  do  not  know;  simply  be- 
cause our  courage  has  never  been 
tested.  About  4:30  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing I  learned  something  about  my 
own  level  of  courage. 

That  year  I  was  a  senior  in  high 
school  and  had  a  job  running  a  crew 


of  newsboys  for  a  large  newspaper. 
Every  Sunday  morning  I  had  to  meet 
the  4:45  train  to  pick  up  the  late 
edition.  Usually  I  took  along  a  couple 
of  boys  to  help  put  the  big  papers 
together.  This  was  in  1930  when  a 
lot  of  unemployed  men  were  riding 
the  rods  on  the  freights  looking  for 
work,  and  some  of  them  were  pretty 
tough  boys.  This  morning  while  I 
waited  for  the  train  I  wandered  back 
to  the  baggage  room  which  I  sup- 
posed was  empty.  But  as  I  turned  in 
the  door  I  discovered  a  man  trying 
to  choke  a  few  nickels  out  of  one  of 
my  newsboys  caught  in  a  corner.  He 
was  half  a  foot  taller  and  fifty 
pounds  heavier  than  I  was. 

It  was  at  that  point  that  I  learned 
something  about  my  courage.  There 
was  a  brief  encounter  in  which  the 
rules  of  boxing  were  very  badly 
neglected  and  during  which  the  boy 
and  I  were  pretty  busy.  But  when 
that  boy  and  I  walked  out  of  the 
baggage  room  each  of  us  knew  him- 
self better  then  when  I  went  in. 
Until  he  is  faced  with  a  test  of  his 
courage  no  man  can  know  whether 
he  is  courageous  or  cowardly. 

Probably  few  of  us  know  very 
definitely  how  superstitious  we  are. 
Oh,  I  know,  we  are  sure  that  we 
aren't  superstitious  at  all.  We  would 
be  glad  to  stay  on  the  thirteenth 
floor  in  room  1313.  We  walk  under 
ladders  just  to  prove  it.  I  grew  up 
that  way,  too.  We  used  to  play  hide- 
and-seek  in  the  cemetery,  and  for 
two  years  I  worked  evenings  in  a 
filling  station  just  across  the  street 
from  that  cemetery.  I  knew  that  I 
wasn't  one  bit  superstitious.  All  this 
business  about  a  rabbit's  foot  in  my 


pocket  and  ghosts  in  haunted  houses 
was  nonsense  for  kids  and  ignorant 
people. 

Then  when  I  was  a  junior  in  col- 
lege I  joined  a  "frat"  and  was  sent 
out  in  mid-March  on  my  midnight 
hike.  I  had  orders  to  walk  nine  miles 
into  the  country  and  visit  a  small 
cemetery  to  take  down  the  inscrip- 
tions on  all  the  graves  with  "Jones" 
on  them.  I  was  allowed  to  have  only 
a  pencil  and  paper,  wristwatch,  and 
flashlight.  I  was  ordered  to  talk  to 
no  one  on  the  trip.  Of  one  thing  I 
was  sure;  there  were  no  ghosts  in 
the  cemetery  or  anywhere  else. 

As  I  came  up  the  little  rise  to  the 
cemetery  gate  I  looked  at  my  watch. 
It  was  one  minute  of  midnight.  I 
unhooked  the  gate.  As  I  pulled  it 
open  it  let  out  a  loud  squeak.  At  the 
same  time  the  fire  siren  cut  loose  in 
a  town  about  five  miles  to  my  right, 
and  a  dog  howled  off  to  my  left.  Was 
I  superstitious?  Not  one  bit!  I  knew 
that  the  ghosts  don't  walk  at  mid- 
night in  old  abandoned  cemeteries. 
Sure!  Strange  then  that  it  took  so 
much  extra  persuasion  to  get  me  into 
that  cemetery  to  visit  the  Joneses! 

You  will  never  know  what  has 
been  happening  to  you  during  all 
those  times  you  have  listened  to 
ghost  stories  and  called  them  non- 
sense until  you  hit  some  test  like 
this.  Then  while  you  are  getting 
your  hair  to  lie  down  again  you  will 
understand  yourself  a  bit  better  than 
before. 

Fellows,  let's  be  honest;  do  we 
know  enough  about  ourselves  to 
know  just  how  much  moral  stamina 
we  have?  This  is  one  of  the  places 
where    girls    probably   know   them- 
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selves  better  than  fellows  do.  You 
see,  a  lot  of  young  guys  make  it  their 
own  private  little  game  to  test  the 
moral  stamina  of  every  girl  who  goes 
out  with  them.  As  a  result  most  girls 
have  sometime  found  themselves 
alone  with  the  clever  guy  and  the 
slick  line.  They  know  what  it  takes 
to  say  no.  But  do  you?  Do  you 
have  any  good  idea  what  would 
happen  to  your  moral  stamina  if  you 
found  yourself  alone  with  a  Delilah- 
type  girl  who  knows  all  the  tricks  and 
is  cut  to  seduce  you?  Can  you  say 
no?  Well,  we  all  know  that  thousands 
of  fine  young  fellows  fail  just  that 
kind  of  test  every  year. 

Look  at  another  example  of  what 
I'm  talking  about.  How  free  are  you 
from  racial  prejudice?  Do  you  have 
any  idea?  Oh,  I  know  that  most  of 
us  will  say,  "There  isn't  any  racial 
prejudice  in  me.  I  love  all  people. 
I  eat  with  them,  play  games  with 
them,  talk  with  them;  I  know  that 
all  people  are  human  beings  just  like 
I  am."  How  do  you  know  this?  Have 
you  tested  it  in  any  full  way? 

I  grew  up  in  the  North.  Our  school 
hero  was  a  fine  Negro  fellow  whose 
Dad  was  my  barber  for  years.  I  lived 
in  a  situation  where  I  assumed  that 
anybody  who  was  racially  prejudiced 
in  any  way  was  just  plain  dumb.  I 
was  Simon  pure.  No  prejudice  in  me. 
Then,  while  I  was  a  young  pastor 
in  Minneapolis,  I  attended  a  recrea- 
tion leaders'  laboratory.  There  I  ate, 
played  games,  talked,  and  worked 
with  some  of  the  finest  people  in  the 
area,  Negroes.  I  was  still  certain  that 
there  was  no  bit  of  prejudice  in  me 
anywhere.  But  one  evening  we  were 
doing  the  Texas  Schottische,  a  circle 
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dance  in  which  you  get  a  new  girl 
every  second  turn.  All  was  going 
fine.  I  had  a  new  girl  about  every 
half  minute.  Then  suddenly,  with 
no  chance  for  me  to  say  to  myself, 
"Now  listen,  Bud,"  there  was  a  cute 
Negro  girl  coming  back  into  my 
arms.  I  learned  then,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  that  my  attitudes  toward 
people  of  other  races  were  not  as 
pure  and  fine  as  I  had  thought.  Until 
you  hit  the  test,  until  it  comes  upon 
you  when  you  aren't  set  for  it,  you 
never  really  know  yourself. 

How  religious  are  you?  Probably 
very  few  of  us  can  give  an  honest 
answer  to  that  simple  question.  We 
just  don't  know.  Yes,  we  all  know 
fellows  who  would  say,  "I'm  not 
religious  at  all.  I  have  no  time  for 
the  stuff.  It's  a  useless  occupation  for 
old  women  and  idiots."  This  reminds 
me  of  the  day  when  I  was  a  Navy 
chaplain  at  Portsmouth  Hospital  and 
walked  into  a  ward  where  there  were 
about  twenty  men  who  had  just  been 
brought  back  from  the  South  Pacific. 
All  were  badly  burned  when  a  kami- 
kaze plane  hit  their  ship.  While  I 
was  talking  with  them,  one  of  the 
fellows  said,  "Chaplain,  you  know, 
I  never  knew  there  was  a  God  until 
all  hell  broke  loose  that  day  on  the 
Franklin.  I  didn't  need  God.  So  I 
had  no  use  for  him.  But  now  I  know 
different." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
probably  some  of  us  who  consider 
ourselves  quite  religious.  We  go  to 
chapel  and  take  part  in  various  re- 
ligious activities.  We  feel  sure  of 
our  faith,  and  are  certain  of  what  we 
believe.  But  is  this  true?  One  Christ- 
mas as  the  college  students  were  get- 


ting  ready  to  go  home  for  the  holi- 
days one  of  the  finest  men  in  college 
stopped  in  my  office.  He  was  a  leader 
in  the  religious  life  of  the  school. 
After  the  usual  chit-chat  he  said, 
"Chaplain,  I'm  in  a  bad  spot."  "What 
kind  of  a  spot?"  "It's  like  this;  the 
minister  of  the  church  back  home  has 
asked  me  to  give  a  talk  to  the  con- 
gregation one  Sunday  while  I'm 
home  on  what  I  believe.  I  don't  really 
know  what  to  say." 

"Jim,"  I  said,  "nobody  else  can 
figure  this  out  for  you,  and  it 
wouldn't  be  honest  for  me  to  tell  you 
what  to  say.  You'll  just  have  to  sweat 
this  thing  out  on  your  own."  So  I 
wished  him  Merry  Christmas,  and 
he  went  off  home. 

Shortly  after  classes  picked  up 
again  we  met  in  the  hall,  and  I 
asked  him  how  it  went.  "Well,"  he 
said,  "I  guess  I  did  all  right  from 
what  folks  said.  Like  you  said,  it 
took  a  lot  of  sweating.  But  I  sure 
know  a  lot  more  about  myself  now 
than  I  did  before." 

No  one  of  us  knows  himself  as 
well  as  he  needs  to  to  live  a  good 
life  and  be  true  to  his  best  self.  That 
ancient  man  Socrates  once  said, 
"The  unexamined  life  is  not  worth 
the  living."  It  would  be  helpful  to 
each  of  us  if  we  would  develop  the 
habit  of  learning  from  the  experi- 
ences that  come  to  us  in  life — adopt 
the  habit  of  learning  about  ourselves. 
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SOME  old-timers  may  remember 
.  .  .  the  old  Boston  Braves  of 
the  National  League  who  were  mired 
in  last  place  on  July  4,  1914,  came 
back,  under  George  Stallings,  to  win 
the  pennant  by  lOYz  games.  They  did 
the  impossible  again  by  defeating 
the  Philadelphia  A's  by  4  straight 
victories  in  the  World  Series. 

•  The  record  high  jump  of  the  world 
is  a  few  inches  over  7  feet.  ...  In 
Central  Africa  it  is  reported  that 
Watussi  tribesmen  have  cleared 
jumps  of  over  8  feet! 

•  As  we  mentioned  before,  you'll 
find  a  record  in  almost  any  sport. 
Take  Peter  Ross  of  England.  On 
Aug.  10,  1950,  Peter  paddled  a 
canoe  across  the  English  Channel 
(France  to  Dover)  in  a  little  over  4 
hours.  This  is  quite  a  feat  because 
of  the  choppy  waters  in  this  stretch 
of  ocean. 

•  Talk  about  the  "big  ones."  Archer 
Davidson  hand  harpooned  a  Blue 
Whale  97  ft.  long!  Its  jawbone 
measured  23  ft.  4  in.  and  its  tail 
flukes  20  ft.  across.  (Twofold  Bay, 
N.S.W.,  Australia,  1910). 

— Mario   DeMarco 
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Some  Tests 
for  Our  Leisure  Time 

By  Larry   Eisenberg 


A  LITTLE  boy  is  supposed  to 
have  said,  "Recreation  is  what 
you  do  when  you  don't  have  to!" 
Whether  any  little  boy  ever  really 
said  it  or  not,  it's  a  good  definition. 
It  shows  the  nature  of  recreation. 

People  do  have  leisure  time — more 
than  they  realize.  If  you  don't  be- 
lieve it,  keep  an  account  for  a  week 
of  those  extra  times  of  ten  and  fif- 
teen minutes,  as  well  as  the  hours 
and  half -days.  Often  leisure  hangs 
heavy  on  the  hands  of  people.  Why? 

One  of  the  reasons  is  that  we 
haven't  used  our  God-given  creative 
imaginations!  We  kill  time  by  slump- 
ing into  the  easiest  thing  to  do — 
like  reading  comic  books,  going  to 
the  movies,  just  riding  around,  when 
with  a  little  effort  we  could  enjoy 
life  a  lot  more! 

What  Can  We  Do? 

When  the  writer  was  conducting 
a  recreation  workshop  once  at  Green 
Lake,  Wisconsin,  with  one  hundred 
people,  someone  said,  "Our  town  is 
small.  We  just  don't  have  anything 
to  do!"  Heads  nodded  all  over  the 


place.  Their  towns  were  dull,  too. 

"Let's  play  a  game,"  I  suggested. 
"Let's  take  ten  minutes  to  look 
around  this  room,  out  the  window,  at 
each  other.  From  the  reminders  we 
get,  let's  use  our  imagination  to 
think  up  something  in  recreation  that 
would  involve  what  we  see."  In  ten 
minutes  we  thought  up  seventy-five 
things! 

For  instance,  there  was  a  piano 
which  reminded  of  music,  which  re- 
minded of  singing.  On  the  piano  was 
a  vase  which  recalled  pottery  mak- 
ing. In  the  vase  were  flowers  (flower 
raising).  Out  the  window  were 
scenes  to  be  painted  or  photo- 
graphed. A  picture  on  the  wall  re- 
minded of  horseback  riding.  The 
people  were  amazed  at  themselves. 

You  would  be,  too!  Gather  a  few 
of  your  friends  and  think  about 
leisure  time,  especially  if  things  are 
a  bit  boring  where  you  are.  Do  like 
these  Wisconsin  folk  did.  Let  your 
imaginations  go.  Dream  up  a  list  of 
what  you  can  do  for  delightful 
leisure-time  activity.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised how  many  you  think  of. 


Mr.  Eisenberg  is  a  Methodist  missionary  now  stationed  at  the  Old 
Urntali  Mission,  Umtali,  Southern  Rhodesia. 
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Christian  Standards 

Let's  leave  that  list  for  a  minute 
to  think  about  Christian  standards 
for  fun  and  leisure  time.  When  one 
is  a  Christian,  things  change  for  him. 
He  is  not  now  at  the  center — Christ 
is.  His  standards  are  those  of  Christ. 

Christian  recreation  should  re- 
create the  body,  mind  and  spirit.  It 
should  give  expression  to  the  best 
in  self-expression.  It  shouldn't  cause 
a  person  to  sin — that  is,  to  do  any- 
thing that  would  come  between  him 
and  the  will  of  God  for  him.  It 
should  develop  talents,  contribute  to 
an  abundant  life.  Through  his  recre- 
ation a  Christian  should  be  a  good 
influence  on  others.  He  should  aim 
at  bettering  the  world  with  every- 
thing he  does. 

"Free   as   a  Bird" 

Everyone  values  his  freedom,  but 
the  Christian  is  not  free  to  do  "just 
what  he  wants  to  do."  He's  living  in 
this  world,  but  he  is  committed  to 
the  next.  The  Apostle  Paul  says,  "Do 
not  be  conformed  to  this  world  but 
be  transformed  by  the  renewal  of 
your  mind."  Before  indulging  in  an 
activity,  a  Christian  should  ask, 
"What  about  next  week?  How  will  I 
feel  about  it  then?"  "What  would  my 
folks  think?"  "How  would  Christ  re- 
act?" Sometimes  the  Christian  must 
say  no  and  be  lonely,  when  every- 
body else  goes  ahead. 

To  gain  the  larger  freedom,  the 
Christian  restrains  himself.  If  "the 
body  is  the  temple  of  the  Spirit," 
then  it  isn't  Christian  to  abuse  it. 
If  a  Christian's  money  is  all  God's 
(held  by  the  Christian  only  in  stew- 
ardship)    then    the    Christian    will 


think  many  times  before  misusing 
it — especially  in,  say,  gambling.  And 
when  a  Christian  young  man  is  with 
girls,  he  will  enjoy  them,  but  will 
treat  them  with  respect,  recognizing 
that  their  bodies,  like  his,  are  temples 
of  the  Spirit. 

A  Christian  can't  take  his  code  of 
conduct  from  one  who  is  not.  "Abby" 
of  the  "Dear  Abby"  advice  column 
in  the  newspapers,  to  the  question 
regarding  sex,  "How  far  should  I 
go?"  replied  immediately:  "To  the 
minister."  Then,  in  her  direct  way 
of  speaking,  she  outlined  the  major 
functions  of  women  in  God's  society 
— to  have  babies,  and  to  help  them 
grow  to  maturity.  Sex  expression  be- 
tween a  young  man  and  a  young 
woman  may  be  "natural,"  but  the 
Christian  will  not  "go  all  the  way"; 
instead  he  will  go  to  the  minister, 
and  then  as  God  leads  he  will  set 
up  a  Christian  home  where  the  com- 
plete giving  of  self  to  his  companion 
is  in  God's  order.  A  Christian  is  one 
who  is  responsible.  Clever  remarks 
like,  "Our  love  is  platonic — play  for 
me,  tonic  for  her,"  may  be  funny, 
but  they  are  not  effective  cover  for 
sin. 

The  Sears-Roebuck   System 

Sears-Roebuck  has  three  categories 
for  merchandise — good,  better,  best. 
For  the  Christian,  entertaining  and 
amusing  himself  may  be  good  (or  at 
least  harmless) .  Helping  others  to  en- 
joy life  is  better.  Spiritual  fellowship 
with  others  and  with  God  is  best, 
though  each  kind  of  fun  has  its  place, 
and  each  has  more  possibilities  than 
you  think. 

Take   photography.    Making   pic- 
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tures  is  fun,  but  developing  them  is 
even  more  fun.  Think  of  other  angles, 
like  "painting  pictures"  of  lovely 
scenes  with  your  camera.  Or  go  on 
a  camera  walk  or  hike.  What  about 
taking  pictures  or  slides  in  series  to 
tell  a  story?  Think  of  someone  who 
is  lonely.  Take  pictures  and  send 
to  that  person.  Visit  a  mission  and 
send  home  pictures  of  activity. 

Helping   the   Lonely 

Speaking  of  the  lonely — a  service- 
man once  walked  into  a  restaurant, 
ordered  a  cake  with  candles,  and 
when  it  came,  sang  to  himself,  "Hap- 
py birthday  to  me!"  People  poured 
over  to  his  table  to  laugh  and  joke. 
He  explained  simply,  "I  was  lonely." 
Margaret  Sangster  says  that  if  she 
had  one  sermon  to  preach,  she'd 
consider  the  theme,  "Loneliness." 
Helping  fellows  to  celebrate  birth- 
days would  be  a  good  activity.  Share 
your  life  with  those  around  you  who 
are  lonely.  And  write  letters  to  peo- 
ple who  are  lonely. 

Hobby  Lobby 

Once  the  "boss"  forced  a  group  of 
thirty  preachers  to  hear  a  talk  from 
me  on  recreation  in  the  church, 
rather  than  to  hear  a  famous  reli- 
gious speaker  across  the  street.  I 
prayed  for  help,  and  was  led  to  use 
a  "hobby-lobby."  Each  man  who 
wanted  to  could  stand  up  and  "lob- 
by" (like  they  do  in  Washington) 
for  his  hobby.  Then  we  talked  about 
the  value  of  hobbies.  Smiles  began 
to  come,  and  expressions  of  delight 
on  faces.  When  they  learned  of  one 
another's  hobbies,  some  new  friend- 
ships were  formed. 
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Hobbies  will  include  such  things 
as  athletics,  reading,  camping,  paint- 
ing, photography,  stamp  collecting, 
model  making  and  the  like.  If  you 
want  to  get  a  person  to  talking,  ask 
him  what  his  hobby  is! 

Forgetting   Yourself 

The  best  way  to  have  a  good  time 
is  to  help  somebody  else  have  one! 
The  Christian  remembers:  "As  you 
did  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren,  you  did  it  to  me."  This 
might  lead  him  to  help  a  group  of 
kids  to  play  ball  instead  of  playing 
himself.  Or  visiting  the  sick  bay  or 
hospital  to  help  cheer  up  the  fellows 
confined  there. 

Another  idea  might  be  to  volunteer 
your  time  to  the  chaplain.  He  might 
faint,  but  when  he  revives  he  can 
use  you  for  office  work,  making 
posters,  sharing  his  visiting  and 
evangelism,  leading  tours,  taking 
pictures. 

As  a  last  suggestion,  what  about 
a  prayer  group  for  leisure-time  ac- 
tivity with  lasting  quality?  Some  are 
prayer  breakfasts;  others  prayer 
fasts.  Use  the  Bible,  and  such  re- 
sources as  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick's 
The  Meaning  of  Prayer,  Giant  Re- 
flection Book  #703,  Association 
Press,  291  Broadway,  New  York  7, 
N.Y.,  $1.50,  or  Tom  Kelly's  classic, 
Testament  of  Devotion,  Harper  & 
Brothers,  49  E.  33rd  Street,  New 
York   16,   N.Y.,   $1.50.  ■  ■ 


Although  man's  life  expectancy  in- 
creases each  year,  no  man  will  ever 
live  long  enough  to  do  all  the  things 
his  wife  wants  him  to  do. — Jack  Herbert. 


ON  AN 

Eating, 

Touring, 

and  Shopping 

SPREE 

in  Japan 

By  Sigrid-Alexa  McCoy 


A  VISITOR  to  a  foreign  country 
takes  away  many  things,  rang- 
ing from  happy  memories  and  new 
impressions  to  special  souvenirs  and 
local  products.  One  of  the  more 
pleasant  ways  of  getting  to  know 
a  new  country,  if  you  have  an  ad- 
venturous palate,  is  through  the  na- 
tive dishes.  (After  all,  most  of  us  do 
eat  three  times  a  day.)  However,  as 
the  pleasures  of  eating  are  not  very 
lasting,  it's  not  a  bad  idea,  depending 
on  one's  cash-in-hand,  to  make 
shrewd  purchases  of  the  best  bar- 
gains that  the  country  can  offer. 

On  my  return  to  Europe  recently 
from    Australia,    with    my    husband 


This  beautiful  five-storied  pagoda  in 
its  lovely  setting  was  built  in  1426 
and  is  part  of  Kofukji  Temple,  once 
so  prosperous  that  it  had  175  build- 
ings under  its  own  management. 
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and  ten-year-old  daughter,  I  was 
happily  able  to  put  these  two  ideas 
into  practice  in  a  delightful  stop- 
over in  Japan.  Don't  be  disturbed  by 
thoughts  of  language  difficulties. 
This  barrier  between  the  East  and 
West  is  fast  vanishing.  In  the  modern 
Japanese  restaurants  and  stores  in 
the  big  cities  each  staff  makes  an 
"all-out"  effort  to  assist  the  foreign 
diner  or  shopper. 

In  Tokyo  English  is  almost  a 
second  tongue;  and  in  the  country  it 
is  extraordinary  how  far  one  can 
get  with  sign  language  and  a  smile. 
As  far  as  dining  or  shopping  is  con- 
cerned, Tokyo  certainly  stands  com- 
parison with  New  York,  London,  or 
Paris.  You  can  find  food  in  the  style 
of  almost  any  place  in  the  world — 
Chinese,  Russian,  Hungarian,  Ger- 
man. One  of  the  first  things,  though, 
is  to  try  a  Japanese  meal. 

Japanese  cooking  can  be  described 
as  falling  mainly  into  two  categories: 
sukiyaki  and  tempura.  Sukiyaki  bas- 
ically consists  of  thinly  sliced  meat 
cooked  in  a  thick  iron  dish,  with  soy 
sauce  and  greens.  Tempura  is  made 
from  fried  fish  and  vegetables.  (De- 
licious!!!) Rice  is  provided  with 
every  meal  in  quantity.  Both  are 
\ery  tasty  dishes,  prepared  on  order 
and,  to  make  it  really  interesting  for 
you,  in  many  places  they  are  actual- 
ly cooked  at  your  table. 

A  cooker  is  placed  in  front  of  you. 
Two  girls  in  Japanese  costumes  are 
allocated  to  your  table  to  do  the 
cooking.  Gracefully  and,  to  our  eyes, 
most  ceremoniously,  the  cooking  be- 
gins. One  after  the  other,  the  in- 
gredients are  placed  in  the  pan  and 
quickly  cooked.  You'll  discover  that 


Throughout  the  major  center  of 
Tokyo,  the  night  is  ablaze  with  the 
varied  colors  of  thousands  of  neon 
signs,  some  flashing,  and  some  revolv- 
ing. This  is  approach  to  Ginza  Street. 

your  appetite  rises  as  you  watch  the 
preparations  and  you'll  surely  be 
ready  for  your  meal. 

Where  can  one  find  such  a  res- 
taurant? Well,  since  these  two  dishes 
are  so  typical  of  Japanese  cooking,  in 
Tokyo  alone  you  will  find  hundreds 
of  sukiyaki  and  tempura  restaurants. 
One  of  the  best,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  YUGIRI  in  Ginza  Street  (the 
Fifth  Avenue  of  Tokyo).  It  is  one 
of  many  restaurants  where  the  pro- 
prietor is  used  to  serving  foreign 
guests.  At  the  same  time  the  at- 
mosphere is  Japanese  and  most 
pleasant.  If  you  go  to  the  YUGIRI, 
plan  to  remain  an  entire  evening;  I 
assure  you  it  will  be  a  very  pleasant 
one  indeed. 

Another  restaurant,  finely  fur- 
nished in  the  Japanese  style,  is  the 
KEGON  39,  near  the  YOYOGI  sta- 
tion. A  sukiyaki  dinner  there  with  all 
its  trimmings  will  cost  you  no  more 
than  $3.00.  A  very  good  tempura 
meal  can  be  enjoyed  for  about  $2.00. 
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The  list  of  Japanese  restaurants 
could  go  on  and  on.  Since  most 
Americans  relish  a  good  steak  at  any 
old  time,  it  would  be  unforgivable 
not  to  mention  Japan's  famous  Kobe 
steaks. 

Kobe  steak  is  one  of  the  finest 
prime  beefs  in  the  world  and  is  flown 
to  Tokyo,  I  understand,  daily  from 
KOBE.  You  will  find  very  easily  the 
places  that  specialize  in  these  steaks 
for  they  are  proudly  marked,  KOBE 
STEAKHOUSES. 

One  of  the  best  in  Tokyo  is  the 
SUEHIROS  STEAKHOUSE  on 
Ginza  Street.  As  you  enjoy  the  juiciest 
steak  you  can  dream  of,  you  will 
also  be  entertained  with  a  very  nice 
floorshow  and  .  .  .  the  prices  are  still 
very  reasonable. 

One  thing  you  should  always  keep 
in  mind:  do  allow  a  lot  of  time  for 
your  meal.  You  are  never  rushed 
through  a  meal  in  Japanese  res- 
taurants; the  food  is  always  prepared 
to  order  with  great  care,  whether 
you  are  dining  at  the  CRESCENT  or 
a  SHIMBASHI  NOODLEHOUSE. 

JAPAN  is  well  equipped  with  first- 
class  Western  style  hotels,  but  to 
get  nearer  to  the  Japanese,  even  as 

A  small  Japanese  eating  place. 
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a  tourist,  one  should  experience  the 
delightful  country  inn  or  the  RYO- 
KAN  (the  "friendly  inn") ,  where  one 
is  confronted  with  yet  another  com- 
fortable Eastern  custom.  You  might 
have  heard  about  it,  but  if  you  have 
really  experienced  it  you  probably 
wonder  why  this  custom  hasn't  been 
introduced  into  the  West.  Have  you 
often  wished  to  kick  off  your  shoes 
and  couldn't  do  so  because  you  had 
to  remember  your  manners?  Well, 
in  a  RYOKAN  you  are  obliged  to  do 
so.  Before  entering  the  inn,  you  will 
find  comfortable  slippers  next  to  the 
front  door.  You  will  take  your  choice 
and  exchange  them  against  your  own 
footwear.  (As  to  your  shoes  .  .  . 
have  no  fear  .  .  .  they'll  be  thorough- 
ly cleaned  and  polished  by  the 
houseboy  and  kept  for  you  safely 
until  you  need  them  again!!!) 

Now,  you  will  really  start  your 
Japanese-style-life,  especially  as  far 
as  food  is  concerned  and,  rest  as- 
sured, you  will  live  well  on  RYOKAN 
fare.  Such  items  as  beefsteak,  suki- 
yaki,  tempura,  freshly  fried  shrimps 
and  oysters  are  found  on  the  daily 
menu.  The  charges  in  the  RYOKAN 
(the  officially  approved  ones)  range 
from  $10.00-$  15.00  per  day.  That  in- 
cludes board,  breakfast,  and  dinner. 
Not  cheap,  but  service  and  oriental 
hospitality  are  their  special  features. 
There  are,  nevertheless,  many  good 
and  cheaper  ones  outside  the  ap- 
proved list. 

Slight  difficulties  might  arise  once 
you  begin  your  sightseeing  tours  into 
the  country.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  these  tours  is  to  NIKKO, 
the  famous  pilgrim  village,  some 
ninety  miles  from  Tokyo.  It  was  sug- 
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Embroidering  of  silk  material. 

gested  to  us  to  do  the  trip  by  a  slow 
train  (one  sees  more  of  the  country- 
side) .  Our  journey  lasted  four  hours 
but  we  did  not  regret  the  time  taken. 
When  we  got  to  the  train — hus- 
band Bill,  daughter  Gabrielle,  and 
myself — our  first  problem  arose.  The 
benches  were  fitted  lengthwise  on 
the  side  of  the  compartment  and 
seemed  uncomfortably  narrow.  As 
Bill  and  I  were  still  contemplating 
where  and  how  to  settle  down,  Ga- 
brielle solved  her  problem  in  doing 
as  the  Japanese  do.  She  removed  her 
shoes  and  climbed  onto  the  seat, 
tucking  her  legs  under  her.  She 
greeted  the  Japanese  mother,  ki- 
mono-clad, squatting  comfortably  op- 
posite her.  Not  possessing  the  un- 
inhibited  manners   of   a   child,    Bill 


and  I  spent  the  journey  alternately 
standing  up  or  perching  ourselves  on 
the  blue,  velvet-covered  benches.  It 
was  somewhat  disconcerting  to  Bill 
to  see  the  Japanese  men,  on  entering 
the  compartment,  gravely  remove 
their  spotless  white  shirts.  They 
would  then  neatly  hang  them  up  on 
coat  hangers  so  the  shirts  would  still 
be   spotless   on   arrival. 

Since  no  food  was  served  on  this 
train,  we  arrived  in  NIKKO  hungry 
and  very  ready  for  a  meal.  How  in- 
viting all  these  restaurants  surround- 
ing the  square  outside  the  station 
looked  to  us!  We  headed  for  the 
nearest  one.  Like  all  the  others,  a 
pretty  girl  outside  the  front  door 
bowed  us  in  with  an  irrashai-mase 
(welcome).  Here,  alas,  we  were 
faced  with  another  problem.  No 
English  menu!  But  this  difficulty,  at 
least  as  far  as  food  was  concerned, 
had  been  overcome  ingeniously. 
Realistic  and  tempting  reproductions 
of  the  dishes  offered  were  displayed 
in  a  glass  case  ( Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  couldn't  have  done  better!). 
The  colorful  plastic  models  of  meat, 
fish,  eggs  and  vegetables  in  various 
combinations  looked  even  more 
tempting  than  the  dishes  turned  out 
to  be  in  reality.  The  problem  of 
ordering  was  reduced  to  pointing 
bluntly  at  one  or  other  of  these  ar- 
tistic creations.  I  must  admit,  tasty 
as  it  all  was,  to  this  day  we  actually 
don't  really  know  what  we  ate.  How- 
ever, we  were  delighted  to  discover 
the  bill  was  surprisingly  low  and 
after  a  good  many  goodby-bows  we 
were  ready  to  do  some  more  sight- 
seeing so  we  tackled  the  holy 
mountain,  pagodas  and  temples. 
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AFTER  the  sightseeing  at  NIK- 
KO, there  was  still  time  enough 
to  do  some  bargain  hunting.  Earlier, 
on  our  way  to  the  temples,  my  keen 
eyes  had  already  spotted  a  lot  of 
things  in  the  shopwindows  that  I 
would  like  to  inspect  more  closely. 

I  was  particularly  intrigued  by 
some  fine  woodcarvings.  NIKKO 
seemed  to  specialize  in  wooden 
bears.  Here  they  were,  hundreds  of 
them,  in  all  sizes,  masterpieces  of 
carving,  to  be  used  as  bookends  or, 
the  bigger  ones,  as  ornaments  around 
the  house.  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed by  one  that  almost  reached 
lifesize  and,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
my  husband's  reminding  me  of  cer- 
tain restrictions  on  aircraft  regarding 
weight,  I  would  have  definitely 
finished  up  buying  it;  but  I  had  to 
settle  for  a  smaller  edition.  It  was 
somewhat  bigger  than  I  should  have 
bought;  but  there  it  is  now,  in  all 
its  glory,  on  my  mantelpiece  at  home, 
realistic  down  to  two  beautiful  rows 
of  white,  ivory  teeth,  set  in  its  snarl- 
ing mouth. 

Bargain  hunting  in  NIKKO  is  very 

Scene  from  a  Japanese  teahouse. 


worthwhile.  I  found  prices  there 
more  reasonable  than  in  Tokyo.  Al- 
though the  market  has  not  the  vari- 
ety of  Tokyo,  a  lot  of  nice  souvenirs 
can  be  obtained. 

After  a  happy  day  at  NIKKO,  we 
took  a  fast  train  back  to  Tokyo. 
Gabrielle,  still  in  high  spirits,  almost 
at  once  made  friends  with  a  beautiful 
young  Japanese  lady,  dressed  in  full 
traditional  costume,  sitting  beside 
her  elderly  chaperon.  After  some  half 
hour,  Gabrielle  came  excitedly  back 
to  us,  to  produce  a  most  delicate  lit- 
tle Japanese  doll,  complete  with 
geisha  hairdo  and  kimono  which  the 
young  lady  had  made  for  her,  using 
a  paper  napkin  and  a  bit  of  wrap- 
ping paper.  I  still  keep  this  exquisite 
little  showpiece  on  display  in  my 
home  and  many  people  have  glanced 
at  it  admiringly,  especially  after  hear- 
ing its  story. 

So  far,  I  had  no  real  good  chance 
to  go  into  any  shopping  in  Tokyo 
since  our  arrival  there,  so  a  shopping 
spree  it  was  going  to  be  from  now 
on. 

The  most  famous  of  Tokyo's  shop- 
ping areas  is  the  GINZA,  a  very 
wide,  long  street  with  every  kind  of 
huge  department  store  and  exquisite 
little  silk  boutiques,  complete  with 
dressmaker.  Japanese  silk  is,  of 
course,  world  famous  as  the  best. 

Here,  after  you  make  your  choice 
from  hundreds  of  designs  of  beauti- 
ful kanebo  silk,  you  then  have  your 
measurements  taken  right  in  the 
shop.  Thus,  within  hours,  the  ready 
product  is  yours.  A  well-made,  silk- 
lined  dress  will  cost  you  as  little  as 
$20.00.  There  are  naturally  more 
substantial   things   than   fashions! 
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Street  scene  in  Tokyo.  Note  girl  in  special  festive  outfit. 


No  doubt  you  have  heard  of 
Japan's  lacquered  woods.  The  range 
of  these  beautiful  hard-wearing  ar- 
ticles and  of  the  superbly  finished 
pieces  of  furniture  is  immense.  You'll 
want  to  buy  the  lot.  However,  you 
perhaps  will  do  as  we  did — settle  for 
far  smaller  souvenirs.  The  largest 
store,  with  the  biggest  selection  of 
small  lacquered  goods — cigarette 
cases,  trays,  jewel  boxes,  and  the 
like— is  KUROEYA  on  Ginza  Street. 
The  prices  are  very  reasonable  and 
the  range  huge.  Even  adults  will 
wish  to  spend  some  time  in  the  toy 
department  for  you  will  in  the  end 
purchase  one  or  two  items;  these 
beautiful  toys  don't  really  belong  to 
one  age  group  any  more. 

If  you  are  interested  in  pearls 
(everyone  knows  someone  who  is), 
I  would  strongly  recommend  a  stroll 
down  to  the  basement  of  the  HO- 
TEL IMPERIAL  ARCADES.  You 
will  find  yourself  among  the  biggest 
collection  of  pearls  you  ever  dreamed 
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of;  you'll  see  pearls  of  all  shapes, 
sizes  and  colors.  I  never  knew  so 
many  varieties  of  pearls  existed.  You 
will  find  it  difficult  to  make  up  your 
mind  on  what  to  buy.  You'll  ask  your- 
self: Shall  I  get  the  deep  pink,  the 
golden-colored,  or  the  grey?  For 
some  pearls,  prices  are  so  low  you 
may  be  tempted  to  buy  too  much.  I, 
for  instance,  love  earrings.  I  found  a 
lovely  pair,  three  pearls  in  a  delicate 
golden  setting  for  $5.00.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  nothing  to  stop 
you  from  choosing  the  most  ex- 
quisite piece  of  pearl  jewelry,  for 
which  you  pay  an  almost  astro- 
nomical figure.  Nonetheless  this 
price  is  still  very  likely  a  fraction  of 
what  the  same  piece  would  cost  in 
the  U.S.A. 

While  I  was  absorbed  in  the  pearl 
selection,  Bill's  interest  was  drawn 
in  another  direction  and  when  we 
met  by  arrangement  in  the  HANA- 
NOKI  tempura  restaurant  (meal  for 
two,  $4.00)  he  proudly  produced  a 


new  pair  of  binoculars,  price:  $30.00. 
He  had  been  prowling  around  the 
camera  shops.  Not  only  have  the 
Japanese  demonstrated  an  astonish- 
ing skill  in  the  art  of  photography, 
but  they  manage  to  produce  superb 
photographic  and  optical  equipment. 
For  the  tourist,  this  is  all  tax  free  and 
an  excellent  35  mm.  camera  will 
cost  you  no  more  than  $49.00.  I  am 
told,  in  fact,  that  some  professional 
photographers  find  the  ideal  equip- 
ment in  a  combination  of  Japanese 
lenses  and  German  camera  bodies. 
Competing  with  the  cameras  are  the 
Japanese  transistor  radios  and  TV 
equipment.  Would  you  like  a  tape 
recorder,  not  much  larger  than  a 
king-size  packet  of  cigarettes?  You 
can  have  it  for  $22.00.  Would  you 
like  the  world's  smallest  TV  set  with 
a  six-inch  screen?  You  can  buy  it. 
The  variety  and  quality  of  this  sort 
of  equipment  covers  the  whole  wide 
range. 

The  Japanese  have  adopted  and 
made  their  own  what  were  once  re- 
garded as  purely  Western  sports,  and 
you  will  probably  not  find  keener 


golfers  outside  Scotland,  or  skiers 
outside  Austria,  than  they.  Happily 
they  have  also  turned  their  talents  to 
producing  associated  equipment. 
We  have  loaded  up  on  golf  balls  at 
40  cents  a  ball.  That  takes  the  sting 
out  of  the  odd  lost  ball. 

A  more  permanent  souvenir  of 
something  specifically  Japanese 
would  be  a  scroll  painting.  These, 
more  than  anything,  suggest  the  Ori- 
ent, and  charming  scroll  paintings 
can  be  had  in  a  vast  range  of  themes 
and  prices;  moreover,  they  roll  into 
practical  cylinders  for  the  light  trav- 
eler. 

The  list  is  endless;  the  range  is  al- 
most infinite.  The  limiting  factors 
are  your  purse  and  your  baggage  al- 
lowance. We  found  that  the  prob- 
lem was  not  what  to  buy,  but  what 
not  to  buy  and  the  memories  of 
missed  bargains  and  delicious  meals 
are  still  with  us.  Japan  is  full  of 
charm  and  attractions  other  than 
those  of  shopping  and  eating,  but 
these  factors  certainly  make  their 
fair  contribution  to  our  wish  some 
day   to   return.  ■  B 


Read  LINK  in  Hospital 

I  was  a  patient  in  a  Veterans  Hospital  last  October  and  November.  I  came  in 
contact  with  your  booklet  THE  LINK.  In  which  you  had  an  article  on  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  by  William  Barclay.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  articles 
and  I  appreciate  it  if  I  could  get  the  back  copies  so  I  can  continue  my  study  on 
the  Apostles. 

Please  bill  me  for  same. 

— Napoleon  Carmical,  602  Clover  Street,   Harlan,  Ky. 

Increasing  in   Appeal 

Personally,  I  feel  that  THE  LINK  has  been  steadily  increasing  in  its  appeal 
throughout  the  years. 

— Chaplain  Clifton  R.  Pond,  Protestant  Chaplain^  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
VA.  Hospital,  Montrose,  New  York. 
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THE 

TWOSTEIN 
METHOD 

By  Samuel  A.  Siciliano 


APPLEVILLE  WEEKLY  TRIB- 
UNE (April  1) — Appleville  was 
honored  today  by  a  visit  from  the 
world  famous  mathematician,  D.  Al- 
bert Twostein,  who  stopped  at  Jake 
Lure's  Sporting  Goods  Emporium  to 
pick  up  some  extra  hooks  for  a  fish- 
ing trip  he  is  taking  up  in  the  high 
Sierras. 

When  questioned  by  your  re- 
porter, Dr.  Twostein  stated  that  he 
was  going  far  up  into  the  mountains, 
with  only  his  guide  accompanying 
him,  to  fish  and  do  some  research. 

Your  reporter  extended  an  invita- 
tion to  the  world-renowned  mathe- 
matical wizard  to  stay  over  for  a 
day  and  attend  the  forty-second  An- 
nual Appleville  Fair  which  opens  to- 
morrow but  he  declined.  He  stated 
further  that  he  was  sorry  the  Fair 
was  scheduled  to  open  tomorrow  be- 
cause it  would  rain.  This  reporter 
told  Dr.  Twostein  it  had  never 
rained  in  the  forty-one-year  history 
of  the  Fair  but  he  just  smiled  and 
repeated  his  prediction  of  rain. 


THE  STATE'S  GREATEST  NEWS- 
PAPER (April  2)— Dr.  Albert  Two- 
stein, Nobel  Prize  Winner  in  mathe- 
matics, passed  through  the  state  yes- 
terday en  route  to  a  secluded  retreat 
in  the  Sierras  where  he  plans  to  con- 
duct experiments  on  a  weather  pre- 
diction project. 

Dr.  Twostein  stopped  briefly  at 
Appleville,  which  figured  in  other 
state  news  today  when,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  forty-two-year  history, 
the  opening  of  the  Appleville  Fair 
was  marred  by  rain. 

STANDARD  PRESS  SERVICE 
(April  3) — Indications  that  man  is 
on  the  threshold  of  a  solution  to 
one  of  his  greatest  problems,  weather 
prediction,  are  seen  today  in  reports 
that  Dr.  Albert  Twostein,  Nobel- 
Prize-winning  mathematician,  has 
perfected  a  method  of  accurate 
weather  forecasting. 

Dr.  Twostein,  working  in  a  secret 
mountain  retreat,  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment. 
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THE  DAILY  BUSINESS  JOURNAL 
(April  5) — The  exchange  was 
plunged  into  near  panic  at  the  open- 
ing today  following  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Amalgamated  Rain- 
wear and  Overshoe  Division  of 
Colonel  Motors  would  close  three 
of  its  plants.  The  announcement 
came  on  the  heels  of  the  disclosure 
by  the  nation's  press  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Twostein  Method  of 
Infallible  Weather  Prediction.  Colo- 
nel Motors  dipped  10/2  points,  clos- 
ing at  79&. 

Issues  of  related  industries  suf- 
fered substantial  losses.  Consolidated 
Umbrella,  26?2,  down  4&;  Simple 
Cold  Tablets,  14,  off  IX;  and  Klean- 
Lens  Tissues,  off  3,  closing  at  14/i 

Gains  in  Throwaway  Pik-Nik 
Plates,  Inc.,  Continental  Lawn  Furni- 
ture, and  Glotz  Drive-In  Theatres 
were  experienced  but  failed  to  offset 
losses  and  the  averages  suffered. 

No  details  of  the  Twostein  Meth- 
od have  been  revealed.  The  Presi- 
dent at  his  news  conference  this 
morning  would  say  only  that  the 
matter  was  under  study  by  the 
proper  governmental  agencies. 

THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

(April  7)  — 

Rep.  MacGantry:  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  am  of  the  firm  conviction 
that  Dr.  Twostein's  discovery 
belongs  to  all  of  the  people  of 
this  great  nation.  Where  is  Dr. 
Twostein  hiding?  I  ask  this  of 
the  FBI;  I  ask  it  of  the  Attorney 
General;  I  ask  this  of  the  Presi- 
dent himself.  I  propose  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  investigating 
committee  to  look  into  several 


matters  in  this  connection 
brought  to  my  attention  by 
members  of  my  staff.  These  mat- 
ters will  be  presented  to  the 
committee  at  the  proper  time. 

PRAVDA  (April  9)— The  American 
militarists  have  added  yet  another 
foul  weapon  to  the  arsenal  they  are 
stockpiling  to  enslave  the  world.  The 
American  butcher,  Twostein,  has 
diabolically  evolved  a  method  of 
weather  control  which  will  add  a 
new  dimension  to  aggression. 

A  FISHING  CAMP  IN  THE  SIER- 
RAS (April  11) — "Come  on,  Doc. 
We  ain't  got  all  day." 

"Nein,  Jake.  Fishing  today  not. 
Last  night   I   tell  you  rain   today." 

Jake  moved  to  the  curtained  win- 
dow, impatience  showing  in  his 
short,  choppy  gait.  He  lifted  the  cur- 
tain. 

"By  the  great  horned  toad  an' 
Uncle  Harry.  Dinged  if  it  ain't 
rainin' !  " 

Jake  turned  and  studied  Dr.  Two- 
stein. "Doc,  how'd  you  know  'bout 
thet  rain?"  He  paused  then  contin- 
ued, his  voice  almost  a  whisper.  "It's 
them  books,  ain't  it?  Them  ones  yer 
always  readinY' 

Dr.  Albert  Twostein  looked  at  the 
guide  and  his  lips  formed  a  slight, 
sad  smile.  "No,  Jake,  nod  the  books. 
Mein  corns.  When  is  coming  rain 
they  hurt  like  everyding."         ■  ■ 

Did  you  ever  notice  that  when  a  guy 
almost  hits  you  with  his  car,  he  gets 
sore  at  you.  .  .  .  Skipping  is  a  good  way 
to  reduce — skip  lunch  and  dinner. — 
Jack  Herbert. 
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I'm  Hospitalized!" 


By   James   V.    Claypool 


MOST  of  us,  at  some  time  or 
other,  have  sought  refuge  in 
service  hospitals.  Some  were  there 
because  of  wounds  sustained  on  the 
field  of  battle  or  at  battle  stations 
aboard   ship. 

For  the  conscious  wounded,  hos- 
pitals are  sanctuaries.  They  bring 
surcease  from  pain  and  from  fatigue. 
The  patient  enters  into  a  reward  of 
cleanliness,  of  white  sheets,  of  "ten- 
der, loving  care"  and  escapes  from 
all  danger  save  that  of  death. 

If  he  lives  after  those  first  trying 
days,  there  comes  the  adjustment  to 
hospital  routine  in  which  days  and 
nights  slip  away  into  a  kind  of  lotus 
land  of  forgetting  and  of  being  for- 
gotten. Narcotics  relieve  pain. 

Sometimes,  it  would  seem,  there 
are  greater  sacrifices  than  the  giving 
up  of  life.  The  soldier  who  was  a 
professional  dancer  in  civilian  life 
loses  a  leg;  the  professional  ball- 
player, an  arm;  the  athlete  is  told 
that  he  may  never  walk  again. 

Another  man,  a  victim  of  disease, 
faces  a  dangerous  operation.  He  is 
not  told,  but  guesses  that  his  chance 


of  recovery  is  not  so  good.  In  over- 
seas hospitals,  how  far  the  patient 
seems  from  his  friends  and  relatives! 
He  is  separated  by  everything  that 
seemed  enduring  and  familiar. 

The  Ministry  of  Nursing 

True  it  is  that  the  overworked 
nurse  does  her  best  to  simulate  a 
kind  of  maternal  affection.  If  a 
patient  calls  for  his  mother,  she  acts 
that  role.  If  he  wants  to  talk  to  his 
wife  in  delirium  and  pain,  the  nurse 
responds.  If  he  is  from  Texas,  the 
nurse  tries  to  comfort  him  by  the 
assurance  that  she  has  been  there 
too  or,  at  least,  is  also  from  the 
South.  If  her  accent  seems  un- 
familiar, she  quips:  "Funny,  what 
military  service  does  to  your  accent." 

Perhaps  the  patient  has  never 
thought  about  God  for  many  long 
moments  in  the  past.  Inevitably  his 
thoughts  will  turn  for  help.  Even 
through  the  fog  of  sedation,  he 
wonders  whether  he  is  going  to  re- 
cover. He  has  seen  others  die  but 
it  never  seems  to  him  that  he,  too, 
might  face  such  an  eventuality. 


Dr.  Claypool  is  a  District  Superintendent  for  The  Methodist  Church, 
Manchester,  Conn. 
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The  Ministry  of  Patience 

Chaplains  have  always  been  aware 
that  many  men  scoff  at  religion  and 
remain  away  from  religious  services 
But  almost  invariably  when  the  big 
test  comes,  when  they  come  face 
to  face  with  the  big  awesome  fact 
of  death  they  turn  to  God. 

Suffering  is  basic  to  human  life, 
and  it  teaches  us  to  be  humble.  Sick- 
ness and  suffering  bring  new  insights, 
jolt  us  out  of  complacency,  sharpen 
perceptions,  readjust  our  scale  of 
values,  create  a  heightened  apprecia- 
tion of  life's  simple  gifts  and  bring 
into  bold  relief  what  in  life  is  es- 
sential. 

He  who  is  thoroughly  mature  is 
best  qualified  to  face  suffering.  A 
by-product  of  Christian  living  is  the 
poise  and  calmness  which  a  person 
can  maintain  during  a  time  of  strain 
and  tension.  An  accumulated  reserve 
of  clean  living  stands  in  good  stead. 

Spiritual  muscles  are  strengthened 
by  facing  suffering.  We  grow  as  we 
meet  obstacles.  Every  person  is  a 
potential  winner  over  hardship,  grief, 
disaster,  and  suffering.  The  Christian 
way  to  meet  suffering  is  to  use  it; 
not  fight  back  at  it  with  resentment, 
self-pity,  stoicism  or  denial. 

To  transmute  pain  and  difficulty 
into  Christian  character  wins  the  vic- 
tor's crown.  Such  resolve  changes 
defeat  and  calamity  into  strength. 
And,  sickness  will  always  make  one 
more  sympathetic  with  others. 


consciousness  hitherto  dark.  This  call 
for  help  when  a  man  falls  to  the 
ground  is  a  realization  that  he  is  be- 
yond earthly  help,  that  he  is  afraid 
and  that  he  is  terribly  alone.  As  his 
spirit  hovers  over  the  abyss  of  the 
unknown,  oftentimes  the  patient  in 
his  last  extremity  discovers  God. 

When  the  chaplain  meets  you,  be 
natural,  completely  at  ease.  He  will 
bring  understanding,  sympathy, 
hope.  Offer  him  your  best  side,  as 
he  does  to  you.  If  you  want  to  talk, 
he  will  listen.  If  you  want  to  listen, 
let  him  talk.  It  may  be  that  you  will 
want  to  take  him  into  your  confi- 
dence. His  is  a  lonely  business,  too. 
He  is  there  as  a  friend  who  by  his 
very  presence  shows  that  he  is  con- 
cerned and  cares. 

What  a  wonderful  role  the  chap- 
lain plays  in  hospitals.  He  is  a  friend 
who  can  bring  you  consolation  in 
your  suffering  and  an  interpretation 
of  religion.  It  is  fortunate  that  he  is 
near  you  for  he  can  direct  you  to 
God  whom  you  need  in  all  hours,  and 
especially  this  hour  of  great  need. 

The  chaplain  is  God's  messenger 
and  he  brings  the  consolation  of  the 
great  Psalm: 

Even  though  I  walk  through  the 

valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 

I  fear  no  evil; 
for  thou  art  with  me; 

thy  rod  and  thy  staff, 

they  comfort  me. 


The  Ministry  of  the  Chaplain 

"Help  me,  God."  How  often  this 
cry  has  been  uttered  by  the  broken, 
the  wounded,  the  dying.  For  many, 
it  is  like  a  bright  light  in  a  phase  of 


If  you  feel  you  can't  be  thankful  for 
what  you  get,  try  to  be  thankful  for 
what    you    don't    get. — Jack    Herbert. 
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After  the  Service: 
A  Business  of  Your  Own 

By    Bob    Karolevitz 


Eight  steps  to  think  about  while   you   are   still 

in  uniform,   which  will  help  you  plan   your   future 


PLANNING  a  civilian  future  while 
you  are  still  in  uniform  has  some 
drawbacks.  But  the  serviceman  who 
is  serious  about  going  into  business 
for  himself  can  do  lots  of  ground- 
work thinking  which  will  not  be 
wasted  when  the  discharge  papers 
finally  come  through. 

I  wrestled  with  the  same  problem 
myself,  but  unfortunately  I  couldn't 
find  any  written  material  to  guide  me 
when  I  had  time  to  think  about  my 
future — without  the  pressures  of 
creditors,  tax  forms,  and  impatient 
customers. 

Now,  after  ten  years  of  operating 
my  own  small  printing  firm,  I  have 
written  down  eight  basic  steps  to 
small  business  success,  designed  pri- 
marily to  help  servicemen  and 
women  chart  a  course  for  themselves. 

These  pointers  are  presented  in 
general  terms — the  specifics  you'll 
have  to  provide  for  yourself — but  if 
they  are  heeded,  you'll  avoid  many  of 
the  pitfalls  which  cause  so  many  new 
businesses  to  fail  each  year. 

1.  Have  a  Plan.  This  is  by  far  the 
most  critical  step.  An  unplanned  ven- 
ture is  a  long  way  down  the  road 
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toward  unplanned  failure  if  the  new 
businessman  hasn't  established  a  goal 
before  his  grand  opening. 

This  shouldn't  be  a  rigid,  Ill-do-it- 
if-it-kills-me  plan.  However,  any 
operation  which  doesn't  have  some 
idea  where  it  is  going  from  the  start 
is  a  pushover  for  the  three  "dis-eases" 
of  small  business:  dissatisfaction  with 
results,  disorganization  of  efforts,  and 
disaster  at  the  cash  register. 

A  good  business  plan  (which  you 
can  formulate  whether  you're  on  a 
Korean  outpost,  on  a  destroyer  or 
servicing  jet  transports)  is  simply 
one  which  indicates  the  direction 
you  plan  to  take  and  how  far  you 
wish  to  travel. 

Take  my  plan,  for  instance.  I 
opened  my  printshop  specifically  to 
secure  more  freedom  and  time  to 
pursue  a  writing  career.  I  purposely 
limited  the  equipment  and  located 
it  in  our  basement  where  there  was 
no  possible  chance  for  the  business 
to  expand  beyond  a  certain  point.  It 
was  to  be  a  rent-payer  and  a  food- 
provider;  it  was  not  designed  to  grow 
big  and  make  us  rich. 

Now,  here  is  an  important  point 


My  wife  understood  this  plan  from 
the  start.  When  there  was  no  new 
Cadillac  in  our  garage  after  the  first 
month,  she  was  not  dissatisfied  be- 
cause she  knew  there  wasn't  sup- 
posed to  be.  Unhappy  wives  have 
taken  a  serious  toll  of  new  businesses 
simply  because  they  didn't  under- 
stand the  potential  or  the  struggle 
necessary  to  reach  the  goal. 

Here  are  several  different  direc- 
tions your  plan  can  take: 

( 1 )  I  want  my  business  to  become 
as  large  as  it  possibly  can;  I  will 
devote  my  life  to  that  end. 

(2)  I  want  my  business  to  grow 
rapidly  so  I  can  make  a  good  profit 
by  selling  out. 

(3)  I  want  my  business  to  grow 
modestly  so  that  it  will  support  my 
family  and  my  employees  comfort- 
ably while  retaining  a  personalized 
character. 

(4)  I  want  my  business  to  be 
merely  a  supplemental  income-pro- 
ducer so  that  I  may  pursue  another 
calling,  such  as  art,  literature,  music, 
or  politics. 

Obviously  there  are  many  forms 
a  business  plan  can  take.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  to  have  one. 

2.  Learn  All  You  Can  About  the 
Business.  It  would  seem  that  such 
an  obvious  requirement  for  success 
should  not  have  to  be  mentioned.  Yet 
it  is  amazing  how  many  new  shops 
are  opened  by  people  who  have  only 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  particu- 
lar business. 

Broad  knowledge  of  your  business 
does  more  than  increase  profits.  It 
makes  you  a  real  professional  in  your 
chosen  field,  and  you  will  be  so 
recognized  by  your  fellow  business- 


men, regardless  of  the  size  of  your 
organization.  Your  over-all  plan 
should  be  the  factor  which  limits 
your  growth,  not  your  ignorance. 

There  are  many  ways  to  learn 
about  business  while  you  are  still  in 
uniform.  There  are  dozens  of  corre- 
spondence courses.  Libraries  are  ac- 
cessible to  almost  all  stateside  posts. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
puts  out  scores  of  books  and 
pamphlets  on  specific  occupations  as 
well  as  on  successful  business  owner- 
ship in  general.  The  Small  Business 
Administration  does  the  same.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  write  a  letter. 

Now,  of  course,  is  the  time  for  a 
little  self -analysis.  Do  you  know 
enough  about  office  management, 
production,  distribution,  selling,  ac- 
counting, purchasing,  etc.,  or  should 
you  plan  to  take  some  additional 
schooling?  If  you  haven't  finished 
your  basic  formal  education,  by  all 
means  do  that  first! 

As  we'll  discuss  in  the  next  step, 
you  don't  have  to  be  an  expert  at 
everything — but  it  helps  to  be  able 
to  recognize  your  firm's  deficiencies 
in  time  to  call  for  help. 

3.  Let  the  Experts  Help  You.  One 
of  the  first  things  I  did  when  I  went 
into  business  was  to  see  the  best 
accountant  I  knew.  Together  we 
set  up  the  least  bureaucratic  book- 
keeping system  we  could  devise. 
Overly  detailed  record-keeping,  he 
told  me,  can  rob  you  of  a  crippling 
amount  of  productive  time.  He 
watched  me  closely  for  several 
months;  now  he  gives  me  a  quarterly 
review,  takes  care  of  my  tax  problems 
and  is  always  available  as  an  adviser. 

You  should  also  plan  to  enlist  a 
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friendly  banker  and  a  dependable, 
interested  attorney.  Good  banking  re- 
lations may  prove  the  difference 
between  continued  operation  and 
failure.  Usually  new  businesses  start 
out  with  enough  capital  to  last 
through  the  first  year.  It's  in  the 
second  and  third  seasons — when  the 
nest  egg  is  gone  and  the  initial  en- 
thusiasm has  wilted — that  under- 
capitalization can  mean  the  end. 

Needs  for  an  attorney  will  vary 
according  to  businesses,  but  like  an 
accountant,  he  is  an  expert  who  can 
keep  you  out  of  trouble. 

4.  Keep  Thy  Shop  and  Thy  Shop 
Will  Keep  Thee.  When  Benjamin 
Franklin  wrote  those  words,  he 
meant  more  than  just  housekeeping. 
Yet  the  broom  and  dust  cloth  are  two 
highly  underrated  ingredients  in  the 
successful  business  recipe.  This  idea 
must  be  broadened,  though,  to  in- 
clude orderly  filing,  efficient  location 
of  equipment,  proper  storage  of  tools 
and  supplies,  prompt  removal  of 
waste  and  obsolete  materials  and 
otherwise  a  good,  healthy  respect  for 
a  virtue  called  cleanliness. 

Don't  laugh,  but  a  weekly  or 
monthly  Gl-type  inspection  is  one 
of  the  best  things  that  can  happen  to 
a  business.  A  boss  who  strolls  through 
his  establishment  during  the  week- 
end with  pencil  and  pad,  jotting 
down  deficiencies  in  housekeeping 
wherever  he  sees  them,  is  making 
money  for  himself. 

5.  Buy  Wisely  and  Well.  This 
item  comes  ahead  of  selling  simply 
because  it  is  a  less  obvious  require- 
ment for  success  and  because  it  is 
one  which  is  often  overlooked  during 
a  businessman's  novitiate. 


Big  Business  is  so  cognizant  of  the 
importance  of  wise  buying  that  ex- 
perts specialize  in  the  field.  Small 
operators,  however,  have  to  spend 
their  own  dollars.  Thrift  should  be 
a  prime  consideration  but  not  the 
dominant  one.  False  economy  is 
often  as  much  of  an  evil  as  ex- 
travagance. An  old-timer  once  cau- 
tioned me:  "He  who  saves  string 
winds  up  with  nothing  but  a  big  wad 
of  string." 

As  for  credit,  not  enough  can  be 
said  for  the  value  of  a  good  rating. 
Plan  to  pay  your  bills  promptly.  Al- 
ways take  advantage  of  cash  dis- 
counts; those  small  percentages 
mount  up  and  your  reputation  goes 
right  along  with  them. 

6.  If  You  Can't  Sell  It,  You're 
Through.  I  know  a  craftsman  who 
was  an  expert  in  producing  a  certain 
commodity.  He  knew  all  there  was 
to  know  about  production  of  the 
item,  and  when  he  finished  a  job,  it 
was  a  thing  of  beauty. 

Then  he  thought:  Why  should  the 
boss  get  rich  off  my  talent  while  I 
work  for  regular  wages?  I'll  just  set 
up  my  own  business  and  show  him! 
He  had  enough  money  saved  to  buy 
some  equipment.  Then  he  leased  a 
vacant  building  and  opened  his 
doors. 

The  awakening  he  got  was  a  rude 
one.  In  spite  of  his  recognized  ability 
for  craftsmanship,  he  had  forgotten 
about  sales.  In  less  than  a  year  he 
was  back  looking  for  his  old  job.  No 
one  had  dropped  in  to  buy  the  fruits 
of  his  labors. 

Every  profit-making  endeavor  re- 
quires some  form  of  salesmanship, 
and  if  this  vital  link  is  overlooked, 
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failure  is  virtually  guaranteed.  If  you 
do  nothing  else  in  preparation  for 
your  plunge  into  the  business  world, 
read  a  book  or  two  on  selling. 

7.  Advertise,  Advertise,  Advertise. 
There  is  an  old  saw  which  goes: 
"The  man  who  doesn't  advertise  is 
like  the  guy  who  winks  in  the  dark — 
he  knows  what  he's  doing,  but  no- 
body else  does." 

If  your  potential  customers  don't 
know  you  are  in  business  or  what  you 
have  to  offer,  then  you're  in  real 
trouble.  It's  too  early  to  get  too  deep- 
ly into  this  subject,  but  it  is  vital  to 
any  business  future  and,  therefore, 
you  can't  afford  not  to  think  about  it. 

8.  Good  Attitude  Is  No  Platitude. 
If  you  can't  start  your  business  with 
optimism,  with  confidence  and  with 
a  smile  on  your  face,  forget  it! 
Basically,  you've  got  to  be  proud  of 
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"Wow!  Why  not  try  eating  in  the  en- 
listed men's  mess  for  a  while,  sir." 


what  you're  doing,  to  gain  recogni- 
tion in  business  circles,  to  operate 
profitably  and  to  help  you  over  the 
depression  periods  (mental  and/or 
economical)  which  are  almost  certain 
to  come. 

By  planning  well  —  by  following 
these  eight  guidelines — you  can 
develop  the  proper  outlook  because 
you  will  have  eliminated  many  of 
the  areas  of  ignorance  which  plague 
new  business  operators. 

America  is  still  the  land  of  oppor- 
tunity, and  there's  no  reason  why 
you  shouldn't  succeed  in  your  post- 
service  career  as  well  as  anyone.  You 
might  even  become  a  tycoon;  after 
all,  many  of  our  most  famous  in- 
dustrialists started  small. 

The  Henry  Ford  story  is  common 
knowledge.  So  are  those  of  Goodyear, 
Remington,  and  Edison.  The  Kellogg 
Company  got  its  start  when  two 
brothers  tried  crude  experiments 
with  cereal  grains  in  a  cook  stove. 
Otto  Y.  Schmering  sold  pan  caramels 
on  the  streets  of  Chicago  during 
World  War  I  before  the  Baby  Ruth 
bar  rocketed  him  to  a  top  spot  in 
America's  candy  industry  in  less  than 
ten  years. 

There  are  hundreds  of  similar 
stories  to  prove  the  point  that  there 
are  no  limits  to  the  heights  small 
business  can  reach.  Today  there  are 
million-dollar  companies  which 
started  as  one-man  shops  less  than 
a  decade  ago.  The  one  you  may  be 
thinking  about  on  KP  or  at  the  USO 
may  be  next! 

But,  of  course,  size  is  a  yardstick 
for  success  only  if  your  plan  calls 
for  it — and  now  is  the  best  time  of 
your  life  to  set  your  goals.  ■  ■ 
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Who  Will  Take  the  Place 
of  Robert  Frost? 


By  Barbara  Jurgensen 


ROBERT  FROST,  the  much  loved  American  poet,  is  gone.  Gone 
is  the  man  who  let  us  join  him  in  swinging  birches  (if  only  in 
spirit),  who  showed  us  that  good  fences  do  not  necessarily  make  good 
neighbors,  who  invited  us  to  stop  with  him  for  a  few  minutes  by  a 
woods  on  a  snowy  evening. 

Who  will  take  his  place?  No  one  can  ever  quite  take  the  place  of 
someone  else,  but  who  will  come  forward  to  say  for  us  the  deep  and 
inner  things  that  we  can't  quite  express  for  ourselves? 

I  would  like  to  suggest  as  possible  successor  in  the  years  to  come 
a  man  who  is  almost  unknown — except  to  the  people  of  little  Penn 
Yan,  New  York,  where  he  works  in  the  post  office.  His  name  is  Ralph 
Seager. 

Like  Frost  he  is  a  New  Englander,  quiet  and  conservative,  keen  in 
his  observation  of  human  nature — and  nature  in  general.  Like  Frost, 
he  looks  through  things  to  see  the  deeper  meaning  behind.  Like  Frost, 
too,  he  sees  the  everyday  things  of  our  life  in  entirely  new  ways;  to 
read  his  poems  is  to  suddenly  be  issued  a  new  set  of  eyes  that  see  life 
more  as  it  is. 

Listen  as  he  tells  about  a  farmer  bringing  a  little  orphaned  lamb 
into  the  warmth  of  the  farmhouse  kitchen  on  a  cold  Christmas  Eve, 
thus  bringing  to  a  full  circle  the  warmth  the  cows  and  sheep  of  a 
humble  stable  shared  with  a  new  mother  and  father  and  their  baby 
on  a  night  so  long  ago: 

ENCORE  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

He  wrapped  this  new  life  in  his  coat, 
And  leaned  into  the  windy  night, 
Across  the  barnyard  in  the  glow 
Of  halos  cast  by  lantern  light. 
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Ralph  W.  Seager,  postman  and  former  GI,  may  be  the  successor 
to  Robert  Frost,  unofficial  poet  laureate  of  the  United  States, 
who  died  January  29,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight. 

The  sleet  came  at  them  sharp  with  ice, 
And  fell  upon  him  and  the  waif 
Until  he  gained  the  woodshed  door; 
Then  he  was  in,  his  burden  safe. 


The  kitchen  smelled  of  baking  bread, 
Of  cinnamon  and  buds  of  clove, 
The  incense  of  a  farmer's  house 
Where  he  laid  Christmas  by  the  stove. 

Since  creatures  of  the  barn  once  shared 
Their  warmth  with  three  who  came  in  peace; 
Now  part  of  that  old  debt  was  paid 
As  he  saved  this  small,  bleating  fleece. 

Then,  with  the  manger  still  fresh  in  his  mind,  he  suddenly  realizes 
how  different  from  Christmas  morning  the  Resurrection  morning  was 
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for  our  Lord — no  warm  stable  alive  with  animals  and  people,  no 
angels  singing,  no  star  overhead;  only  himself — 

NO  MANGER  FOR  EASTER 

He  stirs — He  moves — in  the  lifting  gloom 
He  wakes,  and  searching  through  the  tomb 
Finds  no  one  waiting  at  night's  end; 
Only  himself  ...  no  other  friend. 

Where  are  the  heralding  angels  now? 
Where  the  donkey  and  the  cow 
That  warmed  him  when  the  night  was  deep? 
Where  are  the  shepherds,   the  kindly  sheep? 
Where  that  star  of  Christmas  skies? 
Where  are  the  kingly  and  the  wise? 
W7here  are  the  righteous,  those  in  sin? 
And  where  is  the  keeper  of  the  inn? 

He  folds  the  linen  cloths  away, 
Then  facing  the  sunrise  side  of  day, 
Steps  into  Easter,  a  lonely  stranger 
Longing  for  old  friends  round  His  manger. 

Seager  shares  with  Frost  a  love  for  field-stone  fences  and  a  convic- 
tion that  such  fences  should  never  be  allowed  to  build  a  wall  between 
neighbors,  but  he  adds  a  new  dimension  in  his  "fence"  poem:  his  fence 
builder,  careful  not  to  wall  out  his  neighbor,  piles  his  stones  into 
something  almost  holy: 

FIELD-STONE   FENCE 

His    field   lay    clogged,    and   long   before 
His  plow  could  stir  the  sunlight  in 
He  had  to  stack  the  scattered  store 
Of  rocks  that  wore  this  acre  thin. 

He  built  this  fence  of  quiet  peace; 
Which  never  fortified  the  land, 
Or  said  the  neighbor's  world  must  cease 
Exactly  where  these  riftrocks  stand. 

Now   chipmunks   flick    along   its    shelves 
Where  mosses  hush  the   splintered  stones, 
And  hermit  thrushes  dare  themselves 
To  try  their  treble,  double-tones. 
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No  barrier  in  length  or  height, 
But  a  resting  place  when  feet  may  falter, 
These  field-stones  built  a  fence  all  right, 
I  think  they  almost  raised  an  altar. 

Seager  also  shares  Frost's  love  for  rural  life,  the  family  farm  with 
its  down-to-earth  living: 

VERMONT  HOMESTEAD 

"Home"  to  Vermonters  means  everything  in, 
Barnfolks  and  home  folks  under  one  gable, 
The  roof  never  stops  at  kitchen  or  shed 
But  keeps  on  going  and  takes  in  the  stable. 

Bedroom  and  manger,  parlor  and  mow, 

Life  is  as  good  in  one  as  the  other, 

Where  sisters  are  mothers  to  new,  woolly  lambs 

And   sons   and  young   bulls    grow   brother   to   brother. 

Barns  in  Vermont  join  up  with  the   house, 
All  of  a  piece  against  the  deep  weather. 
These  homes  to  me  are  the  best  of  all, 
Calves  and  grandchildren  .  .  .  and  all  together. 

Memories  of  childhood  loom  large  in  Seager's  poems — the  smell 
of  fresh  molasses  cookies  in  Grandma's  kitchen,  watching  the  hired 
man  carve  a  willow  whistle,  doing  the  chores  around  the  farm  with 
Gramp.  In  THE  PUMP  HANDLE  he  pictures  the  small  boy  lost  in 
wonder  at  the  marvelous  things  his  grandfather  can  do: 

The  hickory  on  the  old  pump  split  apart, 
And  Gramp  allowed  as  how  he'd  make  a  fitter 
Handle  from  a  piece  of  maple  heart, 
To  fetch  a  drink  for  thirsty  man  and  critter. 

For  maple  has  the  know-how.  It  can  draw 
That  sweetness  from  the  secret-flavored  well 
As  puts  all  other  trees  to  say,  "Oh  pshaw!" 
As  though  they'd  do  as  much,  to  hear  them  tell. 

We  rigged  the  maple  handle,  Gramp  and  I, 
And  he  took  hold  to  test  its  swing  and  teeter; 
Then  pumped  the  tin  cup  full  for  me  to  try, 
And  glory  be;  that  water  tasted  sweeter! 

Ralph  Seager  began  writing  poetry  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  heavy 
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fighting  in  the  South  Pacific,  he  needed  an  outlet  for  the  things  he 
felt.  In  GREEN  VINES  GROWING  he  recalls  coming  upon  a  decay- 
ing pile  of  bones,  bones  of  one  who  was  once  an  enemy: 

I  know  where  lie  uncoffined  bones; 
Blanched,    disjointed,     grotesquely    small, 
Huddled    against   a   coral  wall 
Where   a   splintered   palm   tree    moans. 

That  lonely,  far  Pacific  isle, 
Deserted  since  by  Victory 
Has  kept  me  hostage,  forced  to  see 
That   patient,    loosened,   whitening   pile. 

And  these  unburied,  fleshless  frames, 
In  every-remembered  pity  wait 
For  some  kind  grave  to  validate 
The  decencies  due  naked  names. 

O  growing  vines,  may  you  bestow 
On  these  a  wreath  of  tender  green, 
And  let  them  rest  beneath  unseen 
In  peace — in  death  no  longer  foe. 

Years  after  the  war  is  over,  he  comes  upon  his  old  combat  shoes 
one  day.  The  result  is — 

ARMISTICE    EVE 

Old  combat  shoes,  you've  had  your  day, 
Your    stitchmg's    frayed,    you're    half    unsoled. 
These  uppers   show  the   green   decay 
Of  South  Pacific  salt  and  mould. 

My  helmet's  lost,  the  jungle  greens 
Were   in   the  trash-can  long   ago. 
The  jacket  that  the  First  Marines 
Had  loaned  out  there,  I  cannot  show. 

But  you,  old  shoes,  stay  on  with  me, 
A  shrapnel  scar   above   one  heel; 
I  offer  no  apology, 
Not  tonight — the  way  I  feel. 

Watching  jets  roar  overhead,  he  remembers  the  Corsairs  of  World 
War  II  and  what  they  meant  to  him  on  the  beaches  of  the  South 
Pacific  islands: 
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INDELIBLE  FLIGHT 

I  know  that  jets  have  won  their  place, 
Propellered  wings  can't  match  the  pace; 
But  speaking  of  craft  in  the  Second  War's  air, 
Save  me  a  word  for  the  old  Corsair. 


When  pinned  on  the  beaches  of  Peleliu 

By  enemy  mortar — I'll  tell  you 

There  was  no  finer  sight,  no  grander  sound 

Than  a  black  string  of  Corsairs  skimming  the  ground. 

Smarting  with  coral,  and  salt,   and  sand, 
Our  eyes  saw  no  hope  across  the  land; 
But  when  those  bent-winged  hellions  came 
They  changed  the  score  of  a  desperate  game. 

Fly  on  proud  jets,  fly  into  the  blue, 
The  prop-powered  planes  are  nearly  through, 
But  some  of  us,  watching  you  thunder  the  skies, 
See  Corsairs  still  flying  behind  our  eyes. 


Seager  has  taught  courses  in  the  writing  of  poetry  at  the  Christian 
Writers  and  Editors  Conference  at  Green  Lake,  Wisconsin,  and  at 
the  St.  David's  Writer's  Conference  in  Pennsylvania,  and  at  Keuka 
College  in  New  York.  His  poems  have  appeared  in  many  national 
magazines,  including  Good  Housekeeping,  McCalls,  and  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  Three  books  of  his  poetry  have  been  published. 

Asked  where  he  found  the  ideas  for  his  poems,  Seager  replied, 

Every  poem  worth  the  name  has  first  been  an  experience.  All  of  living 
is  made  up  of  poems;  some,  hilarious;  many  of  them  rewarding;  and  most 
of  them  gratifying  ones.  Certain  it  is  that  poets  do  not  invent  so  much  as 
they  improve  upon  experiences.  I  have  tried  to  say  the  best  things  I  can 
about  life.  Mostly  I  have  tried  to  make  the  taken-for-granted  appear  not 
so  much  taken-for-granted;  to  show  the  commonplace  as  a  special  place 
and  the  common  as  uncommon.  If  happily  some  readers  may  say,  "Why 
I've  known  that  all  along  but  just  never  saw  it  that  way  before"  then  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned  that  poem  is  successful. 


Perhaps  the  experience  that  Ralph  Seager  has  most  hoped  to  share 
through  his  poems  is  his  experience  of  God.  Listen  to  what  he  has 
known: 
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THE   EXTRAVAGANCE    OF    GOD 

More    sky    than    man    can    see, 

More  seas  than  he  can  sail, 

More    sun   than   he    can   bear   to   watch, 

More  stars  than  he  can  scale. 

More  breath  than  he  can  breathe, 
More  yield  than  he  can  sow, 
More  grace  than  he  can  comprehend, 
More  love  than  he  can  know. 

I  hereby  suggest  that  the  name  of  Ralph  Seager  be  considered  when 
it  comes  time  to  name  a  successor  to  Robert  Frost.  ■  ■ 

Poems  quoted  (used  by  permission  of  the  author)  are  from  Songs  from  a 
Willow  Whistle  by  Ralph  W.  Seager,  copyright  1956  by  the  author,  $2.50, 
Wake-Brook  House,  Sanbornville,  N.H.,  and  Beyond  the  Green  Gate  by 
Ralph  W.   Seager,  copyright  1958  by  the  author,  $2.50,  same  publisher. 
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"I  wanta  see  a  military  crease  in  them  diapers,  an*  I  wanta  see 
them  pins  shine!" 
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Religion  in  Everyday  Life 


By  James  W.  Hoffman 


RECENTLY  I  asked  the  vice- 
president  of  one  of  the  largest 
corporations  in  the  world  to  sum- 
marize the  difference  between  a 
Christian  businessman  and  any 
honest,  hard-working  businessman  of 
another  religion,  or  of  no  faith  at  all. 
It  wasn't  an  easy  question,  and  he 
asked  leave  to  sleep  on  it. 

The  next  day  he  told  me:  "First, 
the  Christian  businessman  is  more 
deeply  interested  in  his  co-workers  as 
people,  not  just  as  employees  or 
superiors.  Hell  go  farther  to  learn  to 
know  them  personally,  and  will  go 
beyond  the  call  of  his  job  to  help 
them  in  their  problems. 

"Second,  in  times  of  discourage- 
ment or  crisis,  the  Christian  will 
hang  on  longer  and  spend  himself 
more  freely,  because  his  work  is  serv- 
ing not  just  his  corporation,  or  even 
his  country,  but  the  Almighty  God 
of  all  natrons  and  every  human  enter- 
prise." 

It  wasn't  the  whole  story  of  Chris- 
tian living  in  this  world,  of  course, 
but  it's  interesting  to  note  that  in 


Romans  12  Paul  speaks  of  the  same 
two  points:  our  relationships  with 
our  fellow  human  beings  and  courage 
in  the  face  of  trouble.  "Love  one 
another  with  brotherly  affection  .  .  . 
be  patient  in  tribulation." 

The  World:  Good  or  Bad? 

Before  we  can  think  effectively 
about  our  performance  as  Christians 
in  the  world  around  us,  we  must  be 
certain  that  our  attitude  toward  the 
world  is  truly  Christian.  Without 
realizing  it,  we  may  have  been  in- 
fected with  a  misunderstanding 
that's  rather  widespread.  In  every 
generation  some  Christians,  reading  a 
few  Bible  passages  in  isolation  from 
the  rest,  have  taken  the  attitude  that 
this  world  is  evil,  the  enemy  to  be 
overcome.  They  try  to  withdraw 
from  the  world,  or  "rise  above"  it. 
But  this  one-sided  otherworldliness  is 
better  Buddhism  than  Christianity. 

Read  John  3: 16.  "God  so  loved  the 
world.  .  .  ."  And  in  Genesis,  remem- 
ber, we  are  told  that  God  saw  that 
the  creation  was  good.  For  the  Chris- 


Mr.  Hoffman  is  an  editor  on  the  staff  of  Presbyterian  Life,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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tian  this  world  cannot  be  brushed 
off  as  an  illusion,  or  resented  as  an 
obstacle.  Robert  Browning  was 
nearer  to  Christianity  than  many  of 
his  fellow  Victorians  when  he  wrote: 

This  world's  no  blot  for  us,  no  blank; 
It  means  intensely,  and  it  means  good. 

In  contrast  with  the  Buddhist  and 
Hindu,  the  Christian  finds  this  world 
worth  living  in,  worth  working  for, 
worth  fighting  for — and  if  need  be, 
worth  dying  for.  Indeed  we  have 
the  highest  precedent  for  this  atti- 
tude: Christ  himself,  who  died  to 
redeem  the  world. 

Applying  the  Principles 

Most  of  us  have  grown  up  in  a 
country  long  saturated  with  Chris- 
tian principles.  For  this  reason  the 
main  ideas  in  Romans  12  are 
familiar.  We're  to  avoid  thinking  too 
highly  of  ourselves.  We're  supposed 
to  forgive  those  who  wrong  us,  and 
return  evil  with  good.  And  perhaps 
the  very  familiarity  of  these  ideas 
befogs  us  into  thinking  that  all  this 
is  obvious  and  easy. 

If  it  does,  we're  wrong.  If  the 
directions  in  Romans  12  for  living  as 
a  Christian  in  the  world  sound  easy, 
it's  because  we  haven't  yet  made  a 
serious  effort  to  follow  them. 

There  are  at  least  two  kinds  of 
difficulties.  The  first  is  seeing  clearly 
just  what,  in  a  real-life  situation,  a 
Christian  ought  to  do.  For  most 
choices  are  not  between  pure  black 
and  unspotted  white.  The  situations 
in  which  we  become  involved  are 
two-faced,  with  something  to  be  said 
for  either  side. 


The  very  fact  that  you're  a  Chris- 
tian, yet  serving  in  the  armed  forces, 
illustrates  the  complexity  of  being  a 
Christian  in  this  world.  For  a  num- 
ber of  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, taken  by  themselves,  raise 
doubts  about  a  Christian's  being  a 
soldier,  sailor,  or  military  airman. 
Perhaps  this  particular  dilemma 
doesn't  bother  you  because  you 
know  that  through  the  ages  the 
large  majority  of  Christians,  after 
wrestling  with  this  question,  have 
not  come  down  on  the  side  of 
pacifism. 

But  there  are  many  other  difficul- 
ties. Does  forgiveness  mean  that  you 
let  a  used-car  salesman  cheat  you 
without  raising  a  squawk?  Do  you 
smile  sweetly  when  the  neighbor's 
dog  digs  up  your  tulip  bulbs? 

Is  it  Christian  compassion,  or  dis- 
honesty, to  "cover"  for  a  blundering 
subordinate  with  the  higher-ups?  We 
read  that  "it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive."  Yet  we  all  know 
that  the  type  of  person  who  insists 
on  doing  all  the  giving,  side-stepping 
anyone's  attempts  to  give  to  him,  is 
extremely  difficult  to  five  with  at 
close  range. 

So  we  can't  use  the  Bible  like  a 
slide-rule.  We  must  bring  wisdom, 
and  sometimes  humor,  to  the  job  of 
appraising  a  specific  life-problem  in 
the  light  of  Christian  long-range  ob- 
jectives. 

We  Don't  Work  Alone 

If  you  are  like  I  am,  the  thing 
you  most  easily  forget  about  religion 
in  everyday  life  is  the  most  obvious 
of  all:  the  continual  presence  of  God 
in  all  of  our  daily  activities.  Those 
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far  advanced  in  Christian  practice 
assure  us  that  anywhere  we  may  go, 
he  is  there;  his  hand  is  in  everything 
we  do;  he  is  a  factor  (by  far  the 
most  important)  in  every  circum- 
stance we  ever  encounter. 

Nothing  is  more  helpful  in  every- 
day life  than  remembering  God's 
relentlessly  loving  presence  every- 
where, all  the  time.  Nothing  is  more 
harmful  than  leaving  it  out  of  ac- 
count. Remembering  his  nearness 
(nearer  than  hands  or  feet,  the  Bible 
tells  us)  will  make  every  sad  or 
troublesome  experience  more  bear- 
able; every  pleasurable  hour  more 
truly  joyful. 

Perhaps  more  important,  with 
God  standing  always  at  our  shoulder, 
we  can  be  sure  of  unfailing  guidance 
as  we  face  the  bewildering  com- 
plexity of  life.  But  watch  one  thing: 
Don't  look  a  month  or  a  year  ahead, 
and  expect  him  to  give  you  directions 
for  every  decision  that  will  come  up. 
For  now,  it  is  enough  if  you  know 
what  to  do  now;  and  it  is  remarkable 
how,  when  we  are  calm  and  think 
more  of  his  will  than  of  our  own 
wishes,  we  nearly  always  see  clearly 
what  to  do  now. 

Surely  we  must  speak  of  "religion 
in  everyday  life,"  for  if  religion 
doesn't  touch  us  here,  it  doesn't  go 
very  deep.  If  God's  will  for  us  is 
ever  important,  it  is  always  im- 
portant; if  wandering  from  his  way 
is  ever  dangerous,  it  is  always 
dangerous. 

Somehow  the  notion  has  crept  into 
Protestantism  that  living  like  a 
Christian  every  day  is  expected  of 
the  clergyman,  but  that  we  laymen 
can  get  by  with  subchristian  behavior 


six  days  a  week.  But  this  is  bad 
Christianity  and  a  perversion  of  Prot- 
estantism. God  is  interested  in  all  of 
us — all  the  time;  he  cares  what  we 
do  every  day.  He  offers  us  his  love, 
guidance,  and  strength  twenty-four 
hours  a  day,  from  the  first  day  of  the 
year  to  the  last.  ■  ■ 


REMOTE  WORDS  PUZZLE 

Complete    these    words    and    names 
which   begin   with   FAR. 

1.  FAR 

(most  distant) 

2.  FAR 

(remotely  connected) 

3.  FAR 

(rapid  round  dance) 

4.  FAR 

( ludicrous ) 

5.  FAR 

( British  physicist ) 

6.  FAR 

( cereal ) 

7.  FAR 

(North  Dakota  city) 

8.  FAR 

( litter  of  pigs ) 

9.  FAR 

(confused  medley) 

10.  FAR 

( adieu ) 

11.  FAR 

(British  coin,  plural) 

12.  FAR 

( sagacious ) 

13.  FAR 

( hoop  skirt ) 

— Joseph     C.     Stacey 

(See  page  56  for  answers) 
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By  Charlotte  and  Dan  Ross 


Another  fascinating  Mei  Wong 
mystery  in  which  the  plump 
little  art  dealer  "gets"  his  man 


WHEN  the  venerable  art  dealer, 
Mei  Wong,  entered  the  office 
of  Inspector  Bannerjee  at  Bombay's 
Police  Headquarters,  the  swarthy, 
bearded  Inspector  greeted  him  with 
an  apologetic  smile. 

"I  have  asked  you  to  come  here," 
he  explained,  "because  both  of  these 
gentlemen  requested  you  as  a  charac- 
ter witness/' 

The  stout,  linen-suited  Mei  Wong 
glanced  at  the  two  men  sitting  in 
the  office  with  polite  interest.  One 
was  John  Barrington,  a  lawyer  and 
art  fancier.  The  other,  stout  and 
florid  Wilfred  Manger,  a  wealthy  real 
estate  owner  who  also  collected  rare 
Chinese  pieces. 
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Mei  Wong  nodded  to  the  Inspec- 
tor. "I  know  both  these  gentlemen. 
They  have  been  customers  of  mine." 

Barrington,  a  distinguished  man 
with  graying  hair,  glared  at  the  In- 
spector angrily.  "Really,  very  simple, 
Mr.  Wong.  Manger  held  me  up  in 
my  office  and  stole  the  porcelain 
Princess  of  Kuan  Yin." 

Wilfred  Manger  jumped  up.  "Non- 
sense! When  the  robbery  took  place 
I  was  in  a  downstairs  reading  room 
of  the  Tagore  Museum.  I  have  proof 
of  it." 

"I'm  not  interested  in  fake  alibis," 
Barrington  wheeled  on  the  stout 
man.  "I  could  tell  you,  even  dis- 
guised in  a  black  mask." 

Inspector  Bannerjee  spoke  easily. 
"The  clerk  who  was  on  duty  at  the 
Tagore  Museum  is  on  his  way  here 
now.  Along  with  a  witness  who  was 
in  the  reading  room  with  Mr. 
Manger." 

"They  will  prove  I'm  telling  the 
truth,"  Manger  said  in  a  surly  tone. 

The  Inspector  indicated  the  chairs. 
"I  suggest  we  all  sit  down.  There  is 
no  reason  to  make  ourselves  uncom- 
fortable." 

Mei  Wong  sank  his  bulky  figure 
into  the  chair  nearest  him,  a  smile 
on  his  broad  face.  "An  excellent 
thought!"  He  turned  to  the  graying 
Harrington:  "It  was  only  last  week 
you  bought  the  Kuan  Yin  figure  from 
me." 

"Right!"  Barrington  agreed.  "Man- 
ger lost  out  in  the  bidding  and  so  he 
decided  to  get  the  piece  even  if  it 
meant  becoming  a  thief." 

"Let  me  give  you  the  facts,  Mr. 
Wong,"  Inspector  Bannerjee  inter- 
posed quickly.  "Last  evening  when 


Mr.  Barrington  was  robbed  of  the 
Princess,  Mr.  Manger  was  at  the 
Tagore  Museum  doing  research  in 
a  downstairs  reading  room.  He  says 
he  was  there  from  eight  until  ten- 
fifteen.  At  that  time  a  message  was 
given  him  by  the  clerk  on  duty  advis- 
ing him  of  a  phone  call  from  a  busi- 
ness associate  at  the  Hotel  Imperial." 

"Which  should  prove  I'm  not 
guilty,"  Manger  insisted,  his  fat  face 
florid.  "The  robbery  took  place  at 
nine  o'clock.  An  hour  and  a  quarter 
before  I  left  the  Museum." 

Barrington  was  emphatic.  "You 
were  the  one  who  held  me  up  in  my 
office!" 

Mei    Wong    turned    to    Manger. 


"You  have  proof  of  your  arrival  at 
the  Museum  at  eight  o'clock?" 

He  nodded.  "Yes,  I  had  the  clerks 
find  some  material  for  me.  I  men- 
tioned the  time  as  being  ten  after 
eight." 

The  old  art  dealer  looked  thought- 
ful. "You  left  the  Museum  as  soon  as 
you  received  the  message?" 

"That's  right,"  Manger  said.  "I  left 
at  ten-fifteen  or  a  few  minutes  later. 

Inspector  Bannerjee  spoke  again: 
"You  prefer  not  to  tell  us  who 
called?" 

The  real  estate  man  nodded. 
"There  is  such  a  thing  as  professional 
confidence.  I  cannot  betray  the 
identity  of  my  client." 
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There  was  a  knock  at  the  office 
door  and  Inspector  Bannerjee  went 
over  and  opened  it  to  a  pale,  elderly 
man,  and  a  younger  one  with  thick, 
dark-rimmed  glasses. 

"Please  come  in,  gentlemen,"  the 
Inspector  indicated  empty  chairs 
near  the  door  and  the  two  seated 
themselves.  The  Inspector  addressed 
the  young  man  with  the  glasses: 
"You  are  Mr.  Roberts?  The  clerk  who 
was  on  duty?" 

"That  is  correct,"  the  young  man 
looked  around  nervously  and  then 
said  in  a  precise  tone,  "I  was  on  duty 
at  the  desk  in  the  main  lobby  when 
the  phone  call  came  in  for  Mr. 
Manger.  I  don't  usually  leave  my 
post  to  deliver  a  message  but  the 
caller  was  so  certain  Mr.  Manger 
was  in  the  reading  room  and  so 
anxious  that  word  be  sent  to  him  that 
I  finally  consented." 

MEI  WONG  cleared  his  throat. 
"From  your  desk  in  the  lobby 
is  it  possible  to  see  who  enters  and 
leaves  the  Museum?" 

The  young  man  shook  his  head. 
"No.  Actually  my  back  is  to  the  main 
entrance.  And  there  is  a  side  entrance 
as  well." 

Barrington  stood  up.  "Is  all  this 
necessary?" 

Manger  joined  him  angrily.  "For 
once  we  agree!  I  have  proved  my 
innocence.  Mr.  Roberts  backs  up  my 
statement.  May  I  go?" 

"Not  yet,"  Inspector  Bannerjee 
turned  to  the  elderly  newcomer. 
"You  are  Major  Kincaide.  You  were 
in  the  reading  room  with  Mr.  Manger 
when  the  clerk  delivered  the  message 
at  ten-fifteen?" 


The  elderly  man  spoke  in  a  reedy 
voice.  "That  is  so." 

"How  long  had  Mr.  Manger  been 
in  the  room  with  you?"  Inspector 
Bannerjee  asked. 

"I  have  no  idea,  really,"  the  elderly 
man  sighed.  "I  had  been  there  since 
just  after  six.  I  was  quite  absorbed  in 
my  reading.  I  didn't  actually  take 
much  notice  of  Mr.  Manger.  But  I 
assume  he  was  in  the  room  some 
time." 

Manger  glared  at  the  Inspector. 
"What  more  do  you  want?" 

Inspector  Bannerjee  turned  to  Mei 
Wong:  "Have  you  any  thought  about 
all  this?" 

Mei  Wong  nodded.  "It  is  difficult 
to  judge  between  these  two  good 
men.  Each  of  them  certain,  but  one 
of  them  surely  wrong."  He  gave  his 
attention  to  the  clerk.  "What  was  the 
message  given  you  by  the  phone 
caller  for  Mr.  Manger?" 

The  man  with  the  glasses  con- 
sidered. "I  can't  remember  the  exact 
words.  He  said  it  was  urgent.  And 
he  insisted  I'd  find  Manger  in  the 
downstairs  reading  room  at  the  table 
in  the  far  right  corner." 

Mei  Wong  exchanged  a  glance 
with  the  Inspector  and  then  stared 
at  the  young  man  with  the  glasses 
again.  "That  seems  very  exact  in- 
formation. How  could  a  caller  on  the 
phone  possibly  know  where  Manger 
would  be  sitting  at  that  moment?" 

The  young  man  shrugged.  "I 
haven't  any  idea.  But  he  did  say  that 
when  I  argued  he  mightn't  be  there. 
He  was  so  certain  I  finally  agreed  to 
deliver  the  message." 

Manger  scowled  at  Mei  Wong. 
"What  are  you  trying  to  prove?" 
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The  art  dealer  looked  up  at  him. 
"It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Manger,  fairly 
easy  for  you  to  have  visited  the 
Museum,  establishing  your  time  of 
arrival  by  mentioning  it  was  a  few 
minutes  after  eight  to  Mr.  Roberts. 
Then  later  quietly  leave  by  the  side 
door,  commit  the  robbery  and  return 
to  the  room  later  to  wait  for  the  call 
to  prove  your  alibi  that  you  were  in 
the  room  until  ten-fifteen.  You  could 
easily  have  arranged  for  someone  to 
call  you.  Or  made  the  call  yourself 
if  there  is  a  public  phone  near  the 
reading  room  in  the  Museum." 

The  Museum  clerk  spoke  up. 
"Actually  there  is  a  public  phone 
booth  in  the  hallway  outside  that 
reading  room.  But  Mr.  Manger 
couldn't  possibly  have  made  the  call 
because  whoever  it  was  stayed  on 
the  line  until  I  returned  to  tell  him 
that  I'd  given  Mr.  Manger  the  mes- 
sage and  he  had  already  left  the 
Museum.  The  caller  thanked  me  and 
hung  up." 

Manger  looked  around  the  room 
triumphantly.  "I  should  think  that 
would  settle  it." 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  elderly 
man  to  speak.  "Mr.  Manger  is  quite 
right.  And  there  is  also  another  good 
reason  that  he  couldn't  have  called 
the  Museum  from  the  booth.  It  was 
out  of  order  that  evening.  I  wanted 
to  make  a  call  myself  and  so  noticed 
the  sign  on  the  door." 

Again  Mei  Wong  and  Inspector 
Bannerjee  exchanged  glances.  The 
art  dealer  suggested:  "It  might  be 
wise  to  confirm  that  fact  with  the 
phone  company." 

Without  hesitation  the  Inspector 
picked  up  his  phone  and  made  the 
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call.  After  a  few  minutes'  conversa- 
tion he  put  down  the  receiver  and 
came  back  to  report  to  the  group. 

He  looked  at  Mei  Wong:  "There  is 
no  record  of  that  phone  being  out 
of  order.  Nor  did  the  phone  com- 
pany hang  any  such  sign  on  the 
booth." 

The  art  dealer  stared  at  the  florid 
Manger  who  had  turned  pale.  "It 
would  seem  that  this  sign  was  put 
there  by  another  interested  party. 
Say  someone  who  wanted  to  make  a 
phone  call  at  a  certain  time  without 
fear  of  being  interrupted.  Who 
wanted  to  make  sure  he  could  safely 
leave  the  line  open  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  anyone  interfering.  I  sug- 
gest you  did  that  Mr.  Manger  and 
that  after  you  left  the  Museum  you 
came  hurrying  back  in  time  to  be  on 
the  line  again  when  the  clerk  re- 
turned to  his  desk  to  complete  the 
conversation.  The  conversation  with 
the  gentleman  who  so  surely  knew 
where  you  might  be  found." 

Inspector  Bannerjee  approached 
the  badly  shaken  Manger.  "I'd  say 
you  have  some  explaining  to  do." 

Within  the  hour  Manger  had  con- 
fessed to  the  robbery  and  a  pleased 
John  Barrington  vigorously  pumped 
Mei  Wong's  stout  hand:  "I  shall 
never  forget  your  help  in  this  mat- 
ter," he  promised. 

"A  small  thing,"  Mei  Wong 
shrugged.  "Manger  was  too  anxious 
to  appear  innocent.  He  resented  my 
questions  too  much.  A  clear  con- 
science does  not  fear  a  midnight 
knocking."  ■  ■ 


'Be  sure  your  sins  will  find  you  out." 


Daily  Bible  Readings 

AUGUST 


DAY 


BOOK 


CHAPTER 


1 Genesis 37:1-11 

2 Genesis 37:12-24 

3 Genesis 37:25-36 

4 .  .  .  Sunday  .  .  Genesis 39:1-18 

5 Genesis 39:19-23 

6 Genesis 40:1-15 

7 Genesis 40:16-23 

8 Genesis 41:1-13 

9 Genesis 41:14-24 

10 Genesis 41:25-36 

11    .   Sunday   .  .  Genesis 41:37-49 

12 Genesis 42:1-17 

13 Genesis 42:18-28 

14 Genesis 42:29-38 

15 Genesis 43:1-15 

16 Genesis 43:16-25 

17 Genesis 43:26-34 

18 .  .  .  Sunday .  .  .  Genesis 44:1-17 

19 Genesis 44:18-34 

20 Genesis 45:1-14 

21 Genesis 45:16-28 

22 Genesis 46:1-8 

23 Genesis 46:28-34 

24 Genesis 47:1-12 

25      Sunday  . .  Genesis 48:1-16 

26 Genesis 50:1-14 

£7 Genesis 50:14-26 

28 Genesis 8:13-22 

29 Leviticus 19:1-16 

30 Leviticus 23:1-14 

31 Leviticus     .   23:15-22 

Home  and  Away  From  Home 

The  first  thing  most  ambitious 
young  couples  want  is  a  home  of 
their  own,  and  the  second  thing 
they  want  is  a  new  car  in  which  to 
get  away  from  home. — Giles  Run- 
yon. 
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My  Call  to  the  Ministry 


By  W.  Jerry  Headrick 


The  personal  testimony  of  W.  Jerry  Headrick  of  the  582  d 
Medical  Co.  (Amb),  A.P.O.  154,  New  York,  N.Y.,  who  has 
dedicated  his  life  to  the  ministry.  May  God  bless  him. 


MY  family  has  attended  the  se- 
rene and  stately  white  church 
on  a  hill — the  Sumach  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church,  Chatsworth, 
Georgia — as  long  as  I  can  remember 
and  even  before  I  was  born.  As  a 
child  I  attended  Sunday  school  there, 
and  for  many  years  I  never  missed  a 
session  of  the  Vacation  Bible  School. 
It  was  during  one  of  the  worship 
services  for  youth  in  my  church  that 
I  accepted  Christ  as  my  Savior. 

Just  recently  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  return  to  my  home  church  for 
a  visit  and  my  long-time  counselor, 
adviser,  home  pastor,  and  friend,  the 
Reverend  C.  W.  Hayes,  asked  me  to 
preach  and  conduct  services  in  my 
home  church  the  following  Sunday. 
I  accepted  with  a  great  deal  of  grati- 
tude. 

After  the  sermon,  many  old 
friends,  teachers,  and  even  a  few 
strangers  expressed  their  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  on  my  decision 
to  enter  the  ministry.  As  I  was  driv- 
ing home  afterward,  I  began  to  re- 


flect over  the  happenings  of  my  past 
life  and  what  had  brought  me  to 
this  hour.  Why  had  I  gone  into  the 
ministry?  I  thought  of  my  conversion, 
of  my  active  life  in  the  church — 
which  I  thoroughly  enjoyed,  of  the 
little  incidents  in  my  life;  all  ap- 
parently had  been  guiding  me  to- 
ward one  end — the  ministry.  God 
had  called  me  to  proclaim  his  mes- 
sage of  salvation  to  all  men.  Strange- 
ly enough,  I  believe  it  was  during 
the  session  of  a  high  school  chemis- 
try class  that  I  first  felt  that  God 
wanted  me  to  give  full  time  to  Chris- 
tian work. 

I  had  made  plans  very  early  in  life 
to  become  a  doctor.  I  determined  to 
enter  medical  school  and  make  a 
career  in  this  important  field.  How- 
ever, during  my  senior  year  in  high 
school,  I  noticed  a  slight  feeling  of 
restlessness  or  uneasiness  about  this. 
So  I  felt  I  should  discuss  my 
doubts  with  someone.  First,  I  turned 
t®  my  parents  who  have  always 
been    a    great    source    of    inspira- 
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tion  to  me.  Next,  I  spoke  to  my  class 
adviser,  a  wonderful  lady,  who 
proved  helpful  to  me  in  many  ways. 
Still  another  person  who  was  a  neigh- 
bor of  mine,  my  eighth-grade  teacher 
and  also  my  Sunday  school  teacher, 
Mrs.  Mary  Dill,  brought  me  face- 
to-face  with  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  I  was  willing  to  say  to  God: 
"Here  am  I,  Lord,  send  me!"  Finally, 
I  turned  to  my  pastor  who  was  wise 
and  thoughtful  and  prayerful  in  his 
advice.  Thus  you  see,  there  were 
many  human  personalities  surround- 
ing me,  advising  me,  supporting  me; 
but  above  all,  I  had  the  conviction 
that  God  was  speaking.  He  was  say- 
ing to  me  what  he  said  to  James  and 
John  in  the  long  ago,  "Follow  me 
.  .  .  and  I  will  make  you  a  fisher  of 
men." 

Now  each  one  of  us  has  some 
purpose  in  life.  Unfortunately,  at 
times  we  are  so  selfish,  so  stubborn 
that  we  turn  aside  from  God's  path 
to  take  the  path  of  ease  and  glamour 
and  material  profit.  However,  true 
happiness  and  deep  satisfaction  and 
peace  of  mind  come  only  through 
yielding  to  God,  letting  him  have 
his  way  with  us.  May  I  urge  those 
of  you  who  are  struggling  to  find  out 
what  God  wants  you  to  do  with  your 
life  to  strive  for  a  strong  faith,  to 
have  patience,  to  pray  for  God's 
guidance  in  your  decision.  Then 
when  you  are  sure  of  this  goal,  work 
toward  it  with  vigor  and  determina- 
tion. Do  not  let  obstacles — and  you'll 
encounter  them — or  discouragements 
or  difficulties  turn  you  from  the  im- 
portant mission  to  which  God  calls 
you.  Respond  by  saying,  as  did 
Isaiah:  "Here  I  am!  Send  me."    ■  ■ 


Answers    to 
"REMOTE  WORDS  PUZZLE" 

(see  page  49) 

1.  Farthermost.  2.  Farfetched.  3.  Far- 
andole  (or  Farandola).  4.  Farcical. 
5.  Faraday.  6.  Farina.  7.  Fargo.  8.  Far- 
row. 9.  Farrago.  10.  Farewell.  11.  Far- 
things. 12.  Farsighted.  13.  Farthingale. 

AFTER  LAUGHTER? 

A  traveler  and  a  minister  occupied 
the  same  compartment  on  a  train. 
Wishing  to  get  a  rise  out  of  the 
minister,  the  traveler  asked  him  if  he 
had  ever  heard  that  in  Paris,  as  often 
as  a  minister  was  hanged,  a  donkey 
was  hanged  at  the  same  time. 

The  victim  of  the  joke  replied,  in 
his  blandest  manner,  "Well,  then, 
let  us  both  be  thankful  that  we  are 
not  in  Paris." — Atlas  News. 

Willy  was  sobbing  bitterly.  Be- 
tween sobs  he  told  the  teacher:  "I 
don't  like  school,  and  I  have  to  stay 
here  until  I  am  sixteen."  "Don't  let 
that  worry  you,"  consoled  the 
teacher.  "I  have  to  stay  here  until  I 
am  sixty-five." — Balance  Sheet. 

A  minister  in  a  small  rural  church 
surprised  his  congregation  one  Sun- 
day morning  by  beginning  his  ser- 
mon thus:  "Friends,  I  have  prepared 
a  fifty-dollar  sermon,  a  twenty-dollar 
sermon,  and  a  ten-dollar  sermon.  We 
will  now  take  up  the  collection  and 
see  which  one  it  will  be. — Herm  Al- 
bright in  Quote. 

A  good  thing  to  have  up  your 
sleeve  is  a  funny  bone. — Pearl  Zank. 
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Alfred  I.  Emery,  ETC,  USN. 


I  WOULD  like  to  introduce  Chief 
Petty  Officer  Alfred  I.  Emery, 
ETC,  of  the  USS  Curritock  (AV-7). 
He  is  faithful  in  his  church  attend- 
ance, a  hard  and  willing  worker,  and 
a  wonderful  supervisor  of  men.  In 
fact,  I  believe  his  division  is  one  of 
the  best  on  our  ship  as  far  as  moral 
responsibility  is  concerned.  He  has 
done  a  lot  to  further  good  American 
relations  wherever  he  has  gone.  He 
doesn't  like  to  take  a  camera  or  a 
cameraman  along  for  he  is  aware  of 
the  temptation  to  do  things  for  pub- 
licity rather  than  to  promote  good 
will. 

Chief  Emery  is  the  father  of  a 
retarded  child  who  is  in  Fairhaven, 
a  school  for  retarded  children  in  San 
Diego;  in  fact,  the  Chief  is  president 
of  the  Fairhaven  PTA.  He  is  there- 
fore vitally  interested  in  developing 


a  more  worthy  life  for  others  like 
his  own  child.  This  has  taken  him 
to  retarded  children's  schools  on 
Okinawa  and  in  Japan.  It  has  taken 
him  to  an  orphanage  for  retarded 
boys  and  girls.  It  has  led  him  to 
volunteer  as  a  key  man  in  the  United 
Health  Agencies'  campaign  fund.  It 
caused  him  to  take  the  chairmanship 
of  the  committee  for  the  ship's 
Christmas  party  for  retarded  children 
on  Okinawa.  Everywhere  he  has  ex- 
changed ideas  with  workers  in  Japan 
and  Okinawa  on  how  to  work  more 
effectively  with  these  children.  As 
a  result,  the  Mayor  of  Yokohama 
presented  the  keys  of  the  city  to 
Chief  Emery,  an  outstanding  honor. 
Chief  Emery  is  a  tribute  to  the 
U.S.  Navy,  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  kingdom  of  God. 
— LT  Wayne  A.  Stewart,  CHC,  USN. 
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Lord  God,  give  thy  weak  child  the 
strength  he  needs.  So  many  around 
me  are  lowering  their  standards,  are 
less  than  their  best,  are  living  down 
to  human  nature  instead  of  up  to 
thy  divine  nature.  I  am  tempted  also 
to  go  along  with  the  crowd.  But 
please  God,  keep  me  fit  in  the  inner 
man.  Create  in  me  a  sober  and 
righteous  and  godly  life.  I  realize 
that  thy  commandments  are  timeless, 
that  in  all  ages  thou  dost  long  for 
men  to  be  pure  and  virtuous  and 
honest.  Help  me  so  to  be.  Lord,  help 
me  to  seek  thy  approval  above  the 
commendation  of  men.  In  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  about  whom  thou 
didst  say:  "Thou  art  my  beloved  son 
in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  Amen. 

Heavenly  Father,  give  me  a  healthy 
dissatisfaction— dissatisfaction  with 
myself  for  I  can  be  better  than  I  am; 
dissatisfaction  with  my  friends 
around  me  for  together  we  can  learn 
more  of  thy  truth  and  more  of  thy 
way  and  more  of  thy  life;  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  church  for  it  is  weak 
and  other-worldly  and  divided.  Al- 
mighty God,  give  us  a  renewed  vision 
of  the  high  goal  of  Christlikeness. 
Open  our  eyes  that  we  may  see  the 
distant  peaks  of  righteousness,  of 
character,  of  perfect  love.  Through 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 

God  of  the  weekdays  as  well  as 
Sundays,  of  the  hours  of  play  as  well 
as  work,  of  leisure-time  activities  as 
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well  as  the  activities  of  toil,  teach  us 
how  to  really  relax.  In  the  midst  of 
today's  busy-ness  help  us  to  find  some- 
how rest  of  body  and  mind  and 
spirit.  Truly,  O  Lord,  re-create  us. 
May  we  know  how  to  cast  our  cares 
and  problems  and  difficulties  upon 
thee.  May  we  learn  how  to  gain  true 
forgiveness  for  our  sins,  so  we  need 
not  be  anxious  or  fretful  for  past 
mistakes.  Give  us  strength  and  se- 
renity. Re-create  us  in  love.  And  after 
our  moments  of  relaxation  and  rest 
and  vacation,  send  us  back  to  our 
callings,  our  duties,  with  not  only 
greater  physical  power  but  renewed 
moral  and  spiritual  power  to  become 
the  master  of  life.  In  Jesus'  name. 
Amen. 

Almighty  God,  we  pray  for  three 
things.  We  pray,  first,  for  humility. 
Forgive  us  for  our  pride,  our  boast- 
ing, our  majoring  on  self.  Make  us 
to  realize  that  we  are  nothing  in  our- 
selves, that  we  are  wholly  dependent 
upon  thee.  Then  we  pray  for  cour- 
age. Our  enemies  are  many.  Help  us, 
God,  not  to  be  afraid,  but  to  be  bold 
and  loyal  and  courageous.  Help  us  to 
lift  up  the  banner  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  conquering  one,  who  defeated 
death  and  hell  and  the  grave.  Final- 
ly, Lord,  give  us  hope.  Thou  art  the 
God  of  hope.  Help  us  not  to  lose 
faith  in  that  better  world.  Thou  art 
using  our  trials  to  shape  for  us  a 
more  glorious  future.  This  we  pray 
in  Jesus'  blessed  name.  Amen. 


BRIEF  NEWS  ITEMS 


Two  New  Editions  for  Decision 

Decision,  magazine  of  the  Billy 
Graham  Evangelistic  Association, 
now  two  and  one-half  years  old, 
has  recently  begun  publication  in 
French  and  German.  Circulation  has 
passed  1,500,000. 

"No  Confidence"  Vote 

on   White   Christian   Leadership 

Dr.  Daisuke  Kitagawa,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Domestic  Mission 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
declared  recently  that  Christian  peo- 
ple of  the  colored  races  "have  cast 
a  vote  of  no  confidence"  in  white 
Christian  leadership.  This  is  because 
"they  say  one  thing  and  do  another." 
He  claimed  that  in  the  matter  of 
race,  "those  who  belong  to  the  more 
civilized  and  polite  societies  have 
been  and  continue  to  be  more  re- 
sponsible for  the  perpetuation  of 
racial  discrimination  than  the  out- 
and-out  racists."  "The  gospel  can  be 
betrayed  more  by  well-mannered, 
elegantly  cultured,  genteel  Christian 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  without  their 
ever  meaning  to  do  so,  than  by  will- 
ful acts  of  raw,  rugged  and  wicked 
criminals  who  have  no  use  for  the 
church." 

Roman    Catholic    Clarification 
on  Religious  Liberty  Needed 

"A  substantial  clarification  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  attitude  toward  re- 
ligious liberty  is  still  necessary,"  de- 
clared Dr.  A.  F.  Carrillo  de  Al- 
bornoz  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  sec- 


retary for  study  on  religious  liberty 
for  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
Dr.  Carrillo  expressed  hope  for  an 
official  statement  from  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  "in  favor  of  uni- 
versal and  complete  religious  liberty 
for  everybody."  And  this  statement 
must  have  practical  implementation 
in  all  countries  of  the  world,  includ- 
ing Spain,  Colombia  and  Italy.  Dr. 
Carrillo  said:  "We  are  convinced  that 
the  trend  of  history  goes  toward  com- 
plete recognition  of  religious  liberty 
and  that  this  historical  trend  is  ir- 
reversible." 

Smallpox   Vaccination   in   Bolivia 

Over  the  next  three  years,  86  per 
cent  of  the  total  population  of  Boli- 
via will  be  vaccinated  against  small- 
pox— World  Health  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations  announces.  The 

Colonel  Dean  E.  Hess  (3rd  from  left), 
Fifth  Air  Force  Chief  of  Information, 
presents  award  for  best  parish  paper 
in  Fifth  Air  Force  to  Chaplain  (Capt) 
Francis  R.  Wasinger  and  Chaplain 
(Capt)  Alton  D.  Cockburn,  editors, 
whose  Yokota-Johnson  Chapel  News- 
letter was  judged  the  best. 


program  will  affect  three  million  per- 
sons and  is  designed  to  maintain 
maximum  immunity  against  the  dis- 
ease. The  first  campaign  was  in  1958 
when  almost  80  per  cent  of  Bolivians 
were  vaccinated;  as  a  result  total 
cases  reported  dropped  from  604  in 
1957  to  seven  in  1959  and  to  one  in 
1960. 

New   Era   of   Religious   Harmony? 

Planned  parenthood  leaders  see 
the  beginning  of  a  "new  era  of 
religious  harmony"  in  light  of  a  new 
book  The  Time  Has  Come  by  Dr. 
John  Rock,  a  distinguished  Catholic 
physician;  and  comments  by  Cardi- 
nal Cushing  are  noteworthy,  planned 
parenthood  leaders  say,  not  for 
his  statement  that  the  Church 
does  not  agree  with  Rock  that  the 
oral  contraceptive  pill  is  licit  for 
Catholics,  but  rather  for  his  endorse- 
ment of  the  book's  main  theme  and 
for  his  recognition  that  some  of 
Rock's  proposals  "could  contribute  to 
the  establishment  of  domestic  peace 
in  our  pluralistic  society."  Leaders 
of  planned  parenthood  pledge  co- 
operation with  Cardinal  Cushing 
in  common  goals  as  stated  by  him  in 
these  terms:  "Formation  of  a  public 
policy  on  birth  control  .  .  .  establish- 
ment of  domestic  peace  in  our  plural- 
istic society  .  .  .  (recognition  of)  the 
implications  of  the  much  publicized 
population  explosion  .  .  .  (and)  fed- 
eral grants  to  perfect  the  so-called 
rhythm  system  so  that  it  might  be- 
come a  means  of  controlling  birth 
which  is  not  only  morally  acceptable 
but  also  scientifically  accurate.  .  .  ." 

Send  news  about  your  activities. 


PFC  Doug  Hahurin,  chaplain's  assist- 
ant, Chaplain  William  G.  Devanny, 
101st  Airborne  Division,  Fort  Camp- 
bell, Ky.,  is  shown  placing  a  copy 
of  THE  LINK  in  the  well-stocked 
rack.  Doug  plans  to  return  to  college 
when  he  gets  "out"  this  year  and  pre- 
pare to  become  a  high  school  teacher. 


Japanese   Council  Sponsors 
Marriage    Counseling   Series 

In  a  room  at  the  top  of  the  Ginza 
Christian  Center  in  Tokyo,  a  group 
of  ministers,  missionaries,  teachers 
and  others  are  undertaking  the  first 
discussions  of  mutual  problems  in 
marriage  counseling  to  be  sponsored 
in  Japan.  Some  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing parents  in  Japan  are:  rising  juve- 
nile delinquency;  abortions;  lack  of 
security  for  older  people;  and  the 
fact  that  Christian  brides-to-be  are 
more  numerous  than  Christian  bride- 
grooms-to-be. 

Sunday  Evening  Services 
at  Naha  Air  Base 

The  Sunday  Evening  Services  at 


Naha  Air  Base  is  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  the  most  popular  Sunday 
night  activities.  Attendance  reached 
an  all  time  high  several  weeks  ago 
with  145  at  both  the  evening  fellow- 
ship groups  and  the  evening  worship 
service. 


Teen-Agers  Write   Own  Code 

Dating,  drinking,  smoking,  driving 
and  most  of  the  other  things  which 
cause  friction  between  parents  and 
their  teen-age  children  are  analyzed 
by  the  teens  themselves  in  a  newly 
published  "Code  for  Teen-Agers." 
The  work  of  a  group  of  senior  high- 
school  students  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  the 
Code  resulted  from  a  six-weeks' 
course  for  parents  of  teens,  spon- 
sored last  spring  by  the  Tulsa  Coun- 
cil of  Churches. 

"Because  parents  usually  have 
some  difficulty  enforcing  all  the  rules 
they  set  up  for  us,  they  have  a  tend- 
ency to  think  the  teen-ager  does  not 
want  to  adhere  to  any  rules,"  they 
say,  adding:  "Actually,  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth." 
They  called  smoking  "undesirable" 
and  asked  for  more  information  on 
the  harm  it  does.  They  pointed  out 
that  "a  person  who  refuses  to  drink 
liquor  or  beer  or  to  ride  in  a  car 
driven  by  one  who  has  been  drink- 
ing acts  wisely — such  actions  are 
signs  of  maturity." 

Needs   of   Missionaries   Overseas 

What  do  missionaries  overseas 
need  most?  Anything  from  an  oph- 
thalmo-otoscope  (a  medical  instru- 
ment for  examining  the  eye  and  the 
ear)   to  laundry  equipment.  A  new 


"personalized  giving"  list  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Presbyterian  U.S.  Board 
of  World  Missions  lists  items  ranging 
from  $1  to  $21,000— all  of  them  ur- 
gently needed  overseas.  Among  the 
items:  One  month's  care  for  a  tuber- 
culosis patient  in  Korea  ($20),  a 
motor  scooter  for  rural  Japan  ($350) , 
an  airplane  for  the  Brazilian  frontier 
($21,000),  one  operation  for  a  char- 
ity patient  in  the  Congo  ($30), 
Bibles  in  Portuguese  for  use  in  Brazil 
($1  each),  a  year's  salary  for  an 
evangelistic  worker  in  Taiwan 
($360),  kitchen  knives,  forks  and 
spoons  for  a  Bible  school  in  Mexico 
($15).  Other  items  include  anything 
from  a  lawnmower  to  a  library. 

Counselor  Sung  Chul  Hong  of  the 
Korean  Embassy,  Washington,  congrat- 
ulates Miss  Chung  Hye  Yoon  on  her 
singing  at  the  World  Day  of  Prayer 
service  sponsored  by  the  Protestant 
Women  of  the  Chapel,  South  Area 
Chapel,  Fort  Myer,  Va.  Also  shown 
are  Lt.  Col.  Bo  Hi  Pak,  Asst.  Military 
Attache  (ROK),  and  Chaplain  (Maj) 
Donald  M.  Covington,  program  direc- 
tor. 
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AUGUST  is  vacation  month  for  many.  Lots  of  opportunities  for  relaxa- 
tion, growth,  development.  America  stands  in  great  need  of  physical 
fitness — and  moral  and  spiritual  fitness,  too. 

During  the  entire  month,   Shakespeare's  plays   are  being  presented  in 
Ashland,  Oregon;  and  in  Burlington,  Vermont. 
Aug.  1-4.  International  Jazz  Festival.  Molde,  Norway. 
Aug.  1-11.  Danish  Industries  Fair.  Fredericia,  Denmark. 
Aug.  2-5.  Maine  Seafood  Festival.  Rockland,  Maine. 
Aug.  4.  173rd  Anniversary  of  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Founded  in  1790. 
Aug.  4.  Valley  of  the  Moon  Chess  Festival.   Sonoma,  Calif. 
Aug.  4-9.  National  Summer  Conference  of  Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes. 

Association  Island,   Henderson   Harbor,   New  York. 
Aug.  5-17.  Summer  Workshop  of  the  Techniques  of  Marriage  and  Family 

Counseling.  Paul  Lloyd,  Paul  Popenoe,  5287  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles 

27,  Calif. 
Aug.  6.  The  Transfiguration. 

Aug.  7-10.   Old   Settlers   Celebration.   Delphi,    Ind. 
Aug.   8-10.   Intertribal  Indian   Ceremony.   Gallup,    N.Mex. 
Aug.  8.  International  Character  Day.  Auburn,  Ala. 
Aug.  9-18.  Aqua  Festival.  Austin,  Tex. 

Aug.  10-11.  Old  Time  Fiddlers'  Contest.  Shelburne,  Ont,  Canada. 
Aug.  10-11.  Narragansett  Indian  Pow-Wow.  Charleston,  R.I. 
Aug.  11.  Tenth  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 
Aug.  11-16.  Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes'  National  Summer  Conference. 

Southern  Oregon  College,  Ashland,  Ore. 
Aug.  14.  Atlantic  Charter  Day. 
Aug.  14.  V-J  Day. 

Aug.  14-Sept.  15.  25th  Annual  Music  Festival.  Lucerne,  Switzerland. 
Aug.  16-Sept.  2.  Canadian  National  Exhibition.  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 
Aug.  17-Sept.  2.  Pacific  National  Exhibition.  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada. 
Aug.  18-23.  Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes'  National  Summer  Conference. 

Association  Camp,  Estes  Park,  Colo. 
Aug.  18-Sept.  7.  Edinburgh  Festival.  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Aug.  20-Sept.  30.  Bavarian  Opera  Festival.  Munich,  Ger. 
Aug.  21-25.  Penn  Dutch  Festival.  Hershey,  Pa. 
Aug.  23-Sept.  2.   Ohio   State  Fair.   Columbus,   Ohio. 
Aug.  24-30.  Ecumenical  Youth  Study  Conference.  Kenyon  College,  Gambier, 

Ohio. 
Aug.  24-Sept.  2.  Minnesota  State  Fair.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Aug.  27-Sept.  Penn  Dutch  Festival.  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK  you  will  find  four  articles 
prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading  but  also  for  group  dis- 
cussion. The  ideas  found  here  may  also  be  helpful  to  lay  leaders  as 
they  prepare  talks  or  sermons. 

1.  "You  Can  Get  There  from  Here!"   {page  9) 
Bible  Material:  2  Peter  1:5-7;  Philippians  4:22 

Name  and  discuss  some  persons  you've  read  about  or  known  who 
have  witnessed  for  Christ  under  difficult  circumstances.  Discuss  the 
omnipresence  of  God.  Consider:  How  have  you  witnessed  as  a  Chris- 
tian since  you  left  your  home  community?  What  avenues  around  you 
are  readily  open  for  witnessing  to  you  now  that  you  are  in  the  service? 

2.  Some  Tests  for  Our  Leisure  Time   (page  22) 
Bible  Material:  Luke  2:52;  2  Timothy  2:1-7 

What  types  of  leisure-time  activities  tear  one  down  physically? 
What  types  build  him  up?  Consider  from  your  own  experience.  What 
Christian  standards  apply  to  our  use  of  leisure  time?  What  are  some 
things  you  can  do  to  help  the  lonely?  What  hobbies  are  creative 
and  most  fun? 

3.  "I'm  Hospitalized!"  (page  34) 
Bible  Material:  Psalms  23 

Why  does  God  permit  suffering?  Why  does  he  permit  evil?  What 
may  we  leam  from  hurt  and  pain?  How  should  a  Christian  behave 
when  sick?  Discuss  the  Christian  service  rendered  by  doctors  and 
nurses  and  hospitals. 

4.  Religion  in  Everyday  Life  (page  47) 
Bible  Material:  Romans  12:1-21 

What  light  does  Romans  12  throw  on  living  your  religion  every  day? 
Can  you  think  of  any  other  scriptures  which  guide  us  in  day-by-day 
religion?  What  is  worldliness?  Is  the  world  all  bad,  all  good?  What 
deeds  practiced  by  people  would  you  consider  wrong  (black);  what 
others  right  (white) ;  and  then  what  about  those  dull,  gray  areas?  How 
do  you  decide  about  them? 
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How  to  Be  Accepted  by  the  College  of  Your  Choice  by  Benjamin  Fine.  Channel 
Press,  Manhasset,  New  York.  1963.  Hardcover,  $4.95;  paperback,  $2.95. 

Originally  published  in  1957.  Revised  and  up-to-date,  this  book  is  a  thorough 
analysis  of  all  a  student  has  to  do  to  get  into  one  of  our  1,957  colleges,  a  bewil- 
dering variety.  What  about  the  "C"  student  and  the  "D"  student?  What  are 
costs?  What  counts  most  in  your  admission?  These  and  other  pertinent  questions 
are  discussed. 

Why  Believe  in  God  by  Peter  A.  Bertocci.  Association  Press,  291  Broadway,  New 
York  17,  N.Y.  1963.  50  cents. 

A  Keen-age  (teen-agers)  Reflection  Book.  Which  God?  Is  God  a  person?  Can 
faith  in  God  follow  from  faith  in  science?  Is  God  good?  Is  everything  God?  These 
and  other  questions  are  set  forth  and  answered. 

What's  Special  about  Jesus?  by  Robert  B.  McLaren.  Association  Press,  291  Broad- 
way, New  York  17,  N.Y.  50  cents. 

Another  Keen-age  (for  teen-agers)  Reflection  Book.  What's  so  special  about 
Jesus?  What  were  his  early  years  like?  How  did  he  decide  upon  his  career? 
What  did  he  talk  about  most?  Did  he  really  perform  miracles?  If  Jesus  was  so 
good,  why  did  they  kill  him?  How  did  he  rise  from  the  dead?  Will  he  come 
again?  These  questions  are  presented  and  answered. 

The  Poetry  of  Robert   Frost  by   Reuben   A.   Brower.    Oxford   University   Press, 
417  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y.  1963.  $5.75. 

Poetry  lovers  will  enjoy  this  journey  among  the  poems  of  the  widely  read  and 
beloved  poet  Robert  Frost.  Professor  Bower  does  not  begin  with  and  support  a 
thesis  but  invites  the  reader  to  read  Frost's  poetry  and  then  he  helps  him 
find  the  meaning. 

Anzio  .  .  .  The  Gamble  That  Failed  by  Martin  Blumenson.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
E.  Washington  Sq.,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa.  1963,  $3.95. 

The  Darkest   Day:    1814.   The   Washington-Baltimore    Campaign   by    Charles    G. 
Buller.  Lippincott.  1963.  $3.95. 

Two  more  books  in  the  "Great  Battles  of  History"  series.  The  first  tells  of 
Anzio,  that  tragic  and  perhaps  unnecessary  episode  in  the  Italian  campaign, 
World  War  II.  The  second  recounts  that  dark  day,  August  24,  1814,  when 
British  soldiers  put  to  flight  American  militia  at  Bladensburg,  Md.,  and  marched 
into  Washington  and  burned  and  looted  the  capital.  Also  the  events  that  led  up 
to  this  and  after. 
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No  Funds 

Please  cancel  our  order  for  THE  LINK.  It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  am  forced 
to  cancel  this  subscription,  but  our  squadron  no  longer  has  funds  to  pay  for  the 
subscription.  Our  Welfare  and  Recreation  Fund,  which  formerly  paid  for  the  sub- 
scription, has  been  incorporated  into  the  Recreation  Fund  of  Commander,  Am- 
phibious Forces  Pacific  Fleet. 

THE  LINK  has  been  well  received  by  the  men  of  our  squadron.  It  has  been  a 
valuable  extension  of  the  chaplain's  ministry.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  one 
day  there  will  be  funds  available  to  once  more  subscribe  to  THE  LINK  on  a 
squadron  basis. 

I  am  currently  trying  to  obtain  funds  .  .  .  but  in  case  I  cannot,  I  will  personally 
pay  for  the  amount  of  the  last  quarter's  billing.  ...  It  is  an  indication  of  the  high 
regard  I  have  for  THE  LINK. 

— LT  George  P.  Kopp,  CHC,  USN,  Conphibron  FIVE  (Staff),  Care  Fleet 
Post  office,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

(We  are  pleased  with  Chaplain  Kopp's  gracious  letter  and  we  are  writing 
him  that  we  will  continue  his  subscription  free  of  charge  until  such  time  as  he 
can  pay  for  copies  again.  Of  course,  the  printer  charges  for  printing,  the  post 
office  for  mailing,  and  there  are  other  charges;  however,  we  feel  that  if  a  group 
just  cannot  pay,  they  ought  to  have  the  magazine.  Many  times  we  receive 
donations  to  help  take  care  of  these  free  copies.) 

They   Read    THE    LINK    Every   Month 

My  family  and  I  read  and  enjoy  THE  LINK  each  month.  It's  a  very  worthwhile 
publication  for  everyone. 

—SMS  Carl  H.  Brill,  Jr.,  Mail  Room  5,  Box  6860,  Chanute  AFB,  ILL. 

He  Says  THE  LINK  Is  Fine 

While  in  Waco,  Texas,  I  made  a  practice  of  getting  a  copy  of  your  fine  maga- 
zine, THE  LINK,  on  a  regular  basis.  It  is  not  possible  to  do  so  here  in  Garland. 
What  must  I  do  to  get  on  your  mailing  list?  What  other  literature  is  available 
from  your  office? 

— Pastor  Robert  J.  Stout,  First  Lutheran  Church,  2800  Saturn  Road,  Garland, 
Texas. 


Using  THE  LINK  for  Study 

I  appreciate  very  much  your  sending  the  package  of  THE  LINK  copies  for 
February.  I  am  distributing  these  to  my  class  and  other  students  here  at  the 
seminary  and  have  given  two  or  three  copies  to  persons  outside.  This  fine  reading 
matter  is  received  by  everyone  with  enthusiasm.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  and 
your  associates  are  doing   a  fine  job   on  this  magazine. 

— John  A.  Moore,  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Ruschlikon-Zurich,  Switzerland. 
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OVERHEARD:  "I  went  to  Las 
Vegas  in  a  $6,000  Cadillac  and  came 
home  in  a  $25,000  bus." 

Tired  of  endless  quarreling, 
Jones  informed  his  wife  that  he  was 
leaving.  She  pleaded  with  him  as  he 
packed  his  suitcase  but  Jones  just 
said,  "I'd  rather  face  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  jungle  than  spend  another 
night  in  this  house." 

With  that,  he  opened  the  door  and 
started  out.  In  a  moment  he  was 
back.  Setting  his  suitcase  down  he 
said  sternly  to  his  wife,  "It's  lucky 
for  you  it's  raining." — Anna  Herbert. 

A  husband,  whose  relations  with 


his  wife  were  far  from  rosy,  re- 
turned home  one  evening  to  find  his 
young  son  sitting  on  the  porch  with 
head  in  hands  and  a  forlorn  expres- 
sion on  his  face. 

"Well,  what's  wrong  with  you, 
Ronnie?"  asked  the  boy's  father. 

There  was  a  minute  of  silence; 
then  the  lad  confessed.  "Just  between 
me  and  you,  dad,  I  can't  get  along 
with  your  wife,  either." — Roy  A. 
Brenner  in  Quote. 

A  Chinese  scholar  was  lecturing 
when  all  the  lights  in  the  auditorium 
went  out.  He  asked  the  members  of 
the  audience  to  raise  their  hands.  As 
soon  as  they  had  all  complied,  the 
lights  went  on  again.  He  then  said, 
"Prove  wisdom  of  old  Chinese  say- 
ing: 'Many  hands  make  light  work.'  " 
— Jerome  Beatty  in  Saturday  Re- 
view of  Literature. 

A  nurse  was  making  her  final 
round  of  the  ward  for  the  night, 
and  she  asked  one  wounded  soldier 
if  she  could  do  anything  for  him. 

"Yes,"  came  the  cheeky  reply, 
"give  me  a  good-night  kiss,  nurse." 

"You  must  wait  till  the  orderly 
comes  round,"  came  the  quick  reply. 
"It's  his  job  to  do  all  the  rough 
work." — Winner,  London. 

Two  mosquitoes  were  watching 
blood  donors  giving  their  blood  in  a 
mobile  van.  Said  one  to  the  other: 
"Just  fancy.  They'll  come  in  here 
and  lie  down  placidlv  while  someone 
takes  a  pint  of  their  blood,  but  they'll 
yell  blue  murder  if  we  iust  take  a 
couple  of  nips!" — Reveille  England. 
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